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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue position of public affairs is in the most marked manner 
changed both in our Parliament and on the field of war. For 
the time the balance of success has decidedly turned in favour of 
the aggressive party on both fields. The combinations of the 
Liberals seem effectually to have “turned” the position of the 
Conservative Government, and the French and Italian Generals 
have succeeded in transferring the combat from Piedmont to 
Lombardy, with a constant advance on all parts of their own 
front, and as constant a retirement on the Austrian side ; while 
our Postscript foreshadows new and formidable complications. 

The first stage in the political contest at home will probably 
terminate a few hours before our first edition goes to press, and 
the result will be reported in our postscript. In this page it will 
suffice to note the heads of the intelligence, and their political 
import. The meeting in Willis’s rooms was more than a muster 
of supporters summoned by a party leader. It was more even 
than the ordinary consultation of a party before a political com- 
bat or campaign. It had been preceeded by individual consulta- 
tions between leading men, and quite as avowedly by the most 
deliberate reflections, the object of each political section being to 
ascertain its own strength, to weigh the consequences of its ac- 
tions, and to learn how far it was effected or could effect the 
other sections of the Liberal party. The meeting was corivened 
by the requisition which we mentioned last week, the signatures 
headed by the names of Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Milner Gibson. All, with the two 
or three exceptions thst proved the rule, were in favour of hearty 
codperation ; and the most influential frankly referred to the 
body of the meeting whether there should be an amendment on the 
Address. Amongst the principles of the renewed and united ac- 
tion, freshly brought out, were ‘‘ the representations of the three 
great sections of the Liberal party—the old Whigs, the Peelites 
and the advanced Liberals—in any new Liberal Government ;” 
a Reform Bill in a comprehensive spirit; the maintenance of 
neutrality abroad, so to limit the war to its present ground, and 
to preserve ‘‘ a strict alliance between England and France.” 
Those last words which we have quoted are Lord Palmerston’s ; 
those respecting the formation of a Liberal Government are the 
words of Lord John Russell. 

On the opening night of the session, after hearing the Queen’s 
Speech in the House of Lords, the attack, sanctioned by the 
meeting, was commenced, with a telling and energetic modera- 
tion, by the Marquis of Hartington, he moved the predetermined 
amendment as an addition to the Address, declaring that the 
House of Commons did not repose confidence in the present ad- 
visers of her Majesty. The strategy adopted by Mr. Disraeli 
seems to have been struck out for the occasion; it was calcu- 
lated to make a sensation for the evening, but little to serve his 
party should the debate be continued longer ; and it is scarcely 
possible that he should have been so sanguine as to anticipate 
the closing of the debate the same night. His speech was 
long, and constructed with much of his best skill, and it had a 
remarkable effect upon the House; yet his warmest friends 
must, on reflection, confess that it was impolitic even to rash- 
hess. It consisted mainly of very well-planted and stinging 
attacks, personal blows at the leading men of the Liberal party 





| experiences and of his Reform Bill failures, Lord Palmerston of 


his earliest party relations, Mr. Bright of the claims acquired by 
his eloquence and the little probability of his succeeding with 
his own measures. But there was no substantial vindication of 
the Government position; nothing better than vague promises 
that the guiding principles would be peace and progress at home 
—a Reform Bill next session; and peace, if Lord John Russell 


| had not prevented it by cooling the friendship of the French 


| the House of Commons. 








Emperor towards this Government! The difficulty in answer- 
ing his speech would hardly be understood beyond the walls of 
The man whom it was intended to call 
up was Lord John Russell, who would have had to answer the 
most stinging of the personal attacks, and would thus have kept 
up a string of personalities intended to divert the discussion en- 
tirely from the great question before the country to a wrangle 
between individuals. This was very properly avoided, and, after 
many speeches with a dead silence from Ministers, Lord Palmer- 
ston closed the first night’s discussion with a masterly exposition 
of the facts relating to the present situation. 

The debate on the Address in the House of Lords, in so far as 
it was more than a form, was only an episode in the great discus- 
sion. Lord Granville, who drew out the Ministers, distinctly 
left the question to the representative House, as being empowered 
to bear the answer of the country to the appeal of Ministers ; 
and Lord Derby’s speech, less studied than Mr. Disraeli’s, fresher 
and even more vigorous, was quite as personal and as little logical. 
The notable incidents in the Upper House lay entirely in certain 
collateral allusions. Lord Malmesbury sought a kind of vindi- 
eation for Government by comparing what they have done with 
the course Lord Palmerston pursued in 1848 without a word to 
show that he appreciated the striking differences between the two 
oceasions. Lord Normanby reappeared in the House, but now as 
the ally of Lord Derby and champion of Austria; and in the 
natural impulse to welcome new recruits, Lord Derby made the 
unlucky mistake of giving a hearty welcome to the Austrian 
apologist. 

The debate on the second night was almost en suite, though 
more generally animated. On the Ministerial side, with the ex- 
ception of a few remarks from private Members of no command- 
ing position, there was the same absence of positive argument, 
and the same tendency to rely mainly upon personal attacks—re- 
miniscences of the past supposed to be damaging to the leading 
men of the Opposition. The only great speech of the evening 
was from Mr. Whiteside, not a speaker calculated to influence an 
English assemblage on any grave question. The Opposition was 
sparing,in its personal retorts, but they were proportionately 
effective ; as where Sir James Graham explained the manner in 
which he had been led into the mistake of imputing the en- 
hancement of the billeting money to the present Government, 
One of their candidates at Devonport, a son of the present Min- 
ister, had boasted of it as the act of Ministers, ostentatiously 
contrasting ‘‘the Conservative fourpence” with “ the Whig 
three halfpence.” But the evening brought some severe disap- 
pointments to the Ministers, in showing that the Opposition was 
not so divided as they had calculated. Mr. Horsman was true 
to Liberal principles,—-the notion that he would be otherwise 
being an obyious misconception. Mr. Bright, instead of afford- 
ing pretexts for Liberal divisions, was the most direct and dis- 
tinct in explaining the ground on which the Liberal party acted 
asa whole. In the name of a majority elected with certain 
views, he declined to support the Government of a minority 
elected with other views; and he called for a change of Govern- 
ment on the ground that he desired peace and the maintenance 
of the French alliance. 





The meeting of the Roman Catholics at St. Martin’s Hall has 


a political as well as moral interest. The great object was to 


| secure the full rights of our fellow-countrymen under the recog- 


nized principles of civil and religious liberty, particularly to 
secure free access for clergymen of the Romish faith to schools, 
workhouses, prisons, and other public establishments. One 
difficulty which lies before the movement has been made by a 
member of the Roman Church,—that reverend gentleman who 


—Lord John Russell being disagreeably reminded of his Vienna ! assisted in keeping Mary Anne Macdonald away from her natural 
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parents; but we do not forget that Alicia Race was also kept 


away by religious bigotry, and we heartily join our fellow- 
countrymen in their endeavour to secure the strictest adminis- 
trative equality for members of all religious persuasions. Never 
can we refuse to recognise the appeal from sect to the principles 
of Christianity. The political aspect of the meeting is rendered 
interesting by the peculiar circumstances of the day. Confident 
calculations haye been made as to the support which would be 
transferred from the Liberal party to its political opponents on 
the score of this very question. The general spirit of the meet- 
ing, however, implied that the great majority of the gentlemen 
present had not been prepared to lower their own movement by 
prostituting it to party purposes; and undoubtedly they will 
carry with them a far larger amount of public sympathy if they 
keep free from that kind of strategy. 





The report which we had on Saturday afternoon that Prince 
Paul Esterhazy was coming over to this country on an ‘ extra- 
ordinary mission,” was, as our readers will see by what we have 
said in a separate paper, based upon good foundation ; and should 
the Prince arrive there cannot be the slightest doubt that he will 
be charged with a mission even more important than many that 
seek the public light. But he has not yet come. We do not 
know whether the delay has occurred because counsels hay 
changed in Vienna, or because Austria has not yet made up her 
mind to offer the terms rendered necessary by the events since 
the fourth, or because the mission is frustrated by its disclosure. 

Russia has taken a step which can scarcely fail to influence the 
proceedings of ‘‘Germany”’: a circular has been addressed by 
Prince Gortchakoff to the Russian representatives at all the Ger- 
man Courts, denying the right of the German Confederation to 
interfere in a quarrel concerning one of the non-Germanic pro- 
vinces of Austria, and somewhat more than hinting that to do so 
would vitiate the treaties of 1815. We might suppose that of all 
Governments in Europe the German would the least like to havi 
their title and tenure under those treaties called in question ; but 
the Germans are imaginative and obstinate. 

The Allies who were but yesterday on the Sesia, are now in 
Milan, and the Austrians, who were West of the Ticino, are now 
East of the Adda, This is the real opening stroke of the cam- 
paign. 

In the early part of last week the Emperor of the French, 
Generalissimo of the Allied Army, began to put in execution his 
well planned design. Having imposed upon General Gyulai by 
that demonstration down the Piacenza road which 
combat at Montebello, and having ascertained that the Austrian 
commander regarded Garibaldi’s raid asa diversion, and kept the 
bulk of his divisions between Mortara and the Po, and about | 
Stradella, Piacenza, and Pavia, he resolved to take advantage of | 
his delusion and turn his right wing. He, therefore, suddenly | 
concentrated his army on the Sesia, and to prevent his opponent | 
from gaining any knowledge of the movement, refused to receive | 
flags of truce, caused the sentinels on the Po to fire at the op- | 
posing sentinels, and marched the Imperial Guard from Alessan- | 
dria to Vercelli by the circuitous route of Trino. The | 
passage of the Sesia by the Sardinian King did not awaken | 
Gyulai to a true perception of the Emperor’s design. He proba- | 
bly thought the combats at Palestro only part of the deception, | 
and he kept his army still on the right. But when Niel marched 
into Novara, and the Sardinians approached Mortara, backed by 
the French, he suddenly became half aware of his blunder. | 
The perception came too late. M‘Mahon was already on the | 
Ticino casting a bridge over that river at Turbigo, the very spot 
where Murat, commanding the advanced guard of Napoleon in | 
his march from the St. Bernard to Milan in 1800, foreed a pas- 
sage in the face of a weak Austrian column. M‘Mahon was over | 
the river on the 3d, and master of the villages in his front. The 
Austrians were hurrying up the Ticino, wearied with their forced 
marches, when the Emperor sent his Zouaves across the half- 


broken bridge of Buffalora, and on to the Milan road. 
The Austrian right, strong in position was weak in 
numbers ; but gradually the tired brigades entered the 
line. The combat must have been fierce and sanguinary, 


and fortune must have wavered from side to side. But 
M‘Mahon, hearing the cannonade, led his men trom Turbigo into | 
the rear of the Austrian right, and charging home, though 
dreadfully shattered, forced them to retreat. The actual loss on 
both sides is not known, but since the Austrians fought stoutly, 
and killed two French Generals, and fought again on the 5th, 
probably to cover their retreat, it must have been great. The 
Allies took thirty-three guns and five thousand or seven thou- 
sand prisoners, The Austrians took some prisoners and one gun, 

The victory at Magenta gave Milan to the Allies, and the 
Milanese at once acknowledged Victor Emmanuel for their ruler. 
Nor were the military consequences of this solid stroke of 





led to the | 





geueralahip less than the political consequences. The Austria, 
army, after lingering mear the battle-field a few hours. ; ctined 
towards the Po, and thence towards the Adda, their line of com, 
munication with Mantua. Benedek’s corps detached on the 4th 
to Melignano to cover Lodi was assailed there on the 8th by 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers and expelled; so that the Allied 
columns were then pointing to the Adda and the Mincio, 

Garibaldi, who has been the leader and flanker iy this cam- 
paign, relieved of Urban, who retreated to Cassano whey the 
Allies advanced, has carried forward his gallant corps towards 
Bergamo, a sure indication that the Allies will turn the Aystrioy 
positions on the transverse rivers of Lombardy. 
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Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament, 
BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 
The Que 


PRINCIPAL 


Hovsr or Lonns. 7? 
dress, 

Thursday, June 9. Nobusiness of importance. 

Friday, June 10. Vexatious Indictments Bill read a second time and —s 
—Debtor and Creditor Bill read a second time—Law of Property and Try 
Amendment Bill read a third time and passed. 


esday, June 7. en’s Speech—Debate on th 











Hovse or Commons. Tuesday, June 7. Debate on the Amendment x the Ad 


} dress. 

Wednesday, June 8, Endowed Schools; Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill read a first time_ 
| Jury Trial (Scotland) Act Amendment ; Mr. Dunlop’s Bill read a first time, 

| Thursday, June 9. Church Rates; Sir John Trelawny’s Bill read a first tipo 
Edinburgh, &c. Annuity tax; Mr. Black's ~ 


Bill read a first time, 
viday, June 10. Debate on the Amendment to the Address continued, 
Tue Qveen’s Sreecn. 

Although Parliament had sat for a week it was not until Tuesday tha 
the session practically began. Then both Houses assembled, an 
| Queen went in state to fulfil the constitutional duty of opening the gs. 

sion, The ceremony has been often described. The House of Lords was 

| full of ladies in brilliant attire; the Peers in robes of state form the 
| border of this shining bed of flowers ; the Judges are grouped in the centre 
| while in the galleries are strangers of both sexes. On the right of the 
| throne is the Corps Diplomatic in glittering and showy costume, Mr 
| Dallas in sombre black excepted. 
The Queen entered at twenty minutes past two. Lord Derby carried 
| the Sword of State, Lord Winchester the Cap of Maintenance, the Duke 
| of Richmond the Crown, the Duke of Norfolk carried his baton as Eaz] 
Marshal, and Lord Malmesbury was the Secretary of State in attendance, 
The Prince Consort led the Queen to her throne. Then the Commons 
were summoned, and they arrived with a rush at the bar. As soon ag 
| the noise they made ceased the Queen received a copy of the speech from 
the Lord Chancellor and read it to her Parliament. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen—I avail myself with satisfaction, in the pre 
sent anxious state of public affairs, of the advice of my Parliament, whieh 
I have summoned to meet with the least possible delay. 

‘“*T have directed that papers shall be laid before you, from which you 
| will learn how earnest and unceasing have been my endeavours to preserve 
| the peace of Europe. 

** Those endeavours have unhappily failed; and war has been declared 
between France and Sardinia on one side, and Austria on the other. Re- 


and th 


e 








| —- » . . > . . . . 
| ceiving assurances of friendship from both the contending parties, 1 intend 


to maintain between them a strict and impartial neutrality; and I hope, 
with God’s assistance, to preserve to my people the blessings of continued 
peace. 

‘*Considering, however, the present state of Europe, I have deemed it 
necessary, for the security of my dominions and the honour of my Crown, 


| to increase my naval forces to an amount exceeding that which has been 
| sanctioned by Parliament. 


‘*T rely with confidence on your cordial concurrence in this precautionary 
measure of defensive policy. 

** The King of the vo Sicilies having announced to me the death of the 
King, his father, and his own accession, I have thought fit, in concert with 
the Emperor of the French, to renew my diplomatic intercourse with the 
Court of Naples, which had been suspended during the late reign. 

‘* All my other foreign relations continue on a perfectly satisfactory 
footing. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—The estimates for the year, for 


| which provision has not been made by the late Parliament, will be imme- 


diately laid before you, together with such supplementary estimates a 
present circumstances render indispensably necessary for the public service. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen—I have directed a bill to be prepared for 
giving effect, so far as the aid of Parliament may be required, to certain 
suggestions of the Commissioners whom I had appointed to inquire into the 
best mode of efficiently manning the Royai Navy; and I recommend this 
important subject to your immediate attention. 

** Measures of legal and social improvement, the progress of which in the 
late Parliament was necessarily interrupted by the dissolution, will again 
be brought under your consideration. ; 

‘* 1 should with pleasure give my sanction to any well-considered 
sure for the amendment of the laws which regulate the representation 0! my 
people in Parliament ; and should you be of — that the necessity 0! 
giving your immediate attention to measures of urgency relating to the de- 
fence and financial condition of the country will not leave you sumcient 
time for legislating with due deliberation during the present session on 4 
subject at once so difficult and so extensive, I trust that at the commence- 
ment of the next session your earnest attention will be given to a question 
of which an early and satisfactory settlement would be greatly to the publi 
advantage. a = 

‘“‘ T feel assured that you will enter with zeal and diligence on the dis- 
charge of your Parliamentary duties, and I pray that the result of your de- 
liberations may tend to secure to the country the continuance of peat’ 
abroad and progressive improvement at home.” E ee 

The Queen withdrew in state, the Commons retired to their House, 
and the sittings were suspended until later in the afternoon. 

DEBATES ON THE ADDRESS, 


The House of Lords reassembled at five o'clock, mustering in mor’ 


mea- 





than usual force to hear and take part in the debate on the Ad —_ 
The mover of the address was the Earl of Pow1s, the seconder Lard 
Lirrorp. Both made speeches of considerable spirit. Lord a 

i ite 


seemed to hint that a Reform Bill this session would be “ spasmodic *” 
gislation,” and highly inconvenient to their lordships, before pg 
would come at a late period of the year. Lord Lifford boasted the 
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Lord Derby had sacrificed party for principle on the question of the 
Trish church, and that he is now backed by more than 300 followers. 
‘A debate on an address in the House of Lords is proverbially discursive, 
gnd that of Tuesday did not prove an exception to the rule. Earl Gran- 
yILLE, who had intimated that he should move an amendment, but who 
saw fit to alter his decision, led the way. The Speech delivered that day 
from the throne was the third her Majesty had been advised to deliver 
during the year. — In that last speech the principal topic amounted to an 
jnyocation to Divine Providence to give a majority to the Government, 
The Government had not played the part of the waggoner, but had ener- 
tically applied their shoulders to the wheel. They boast of 300 fol- 
Peers, and from that boast he inferred that Lord Derby still intends to 
yern with a minority. They have tried to please everybody, outbid 
others in popular propositions, instead of following their principles. Not 
sure of the confidence of Parliament their management at home and 
gbroad has been deplorable. Their ciforts at leg ion—the Indian 
bill, Church-rates, the Reform bill—] 





-have been failu 





was unsatisfactory. Their dealings with the packet in England 
and [reland showed that they sought support in every All just 
concessions should be made to Roman Catholics, Diss l Jews, 
but they should be made in a manner that prevents th leading 
to suspicions that they have be« nm ade to gain political power. As t 

nestions of finance, the last budget postponed the evils of the present to 


the Exche jue t of 20,000,000/, 


he future; and the Chancellor of 
».000,0007. coming in | 


asa flea-bite. Now, deducting the 2, 
annuities, we shall have to make up 7,000,000/. by future 1 

Touching foreign affairs Lord Granville glanced back in 
complimentary to them at the conduct of the Government in the matte 
of the Cagliari and of the Charles-et-Georges ; and spoke more at lengtl 
on the war. He described it as disastrous and unnecessary. From Sar- 
dinia and her most heroic king ; from France formerly satiated with mi- 
liary glory, and now aiming at the acquisition of more ; from 
jn a state of excitement, we cannot expect a calm and impartial considera- 
tion of the state of affairs. He who first shows a real desire for 
will stand infinitely the highest in the estimationof mankind. But what 
bas the Government done to avert the calamity? They have been frank 
in their statements, but those statements are contradictory ; there is 
much confusion; great want of information about Lord Cowley’s mis- 
gion, about the proposals made to Austria; why it was proposed that 
matters should be referred to a Congress, and why there should be a 

meral disarmament. In any case her Majesty’s Government has failed. 
i are disliked in Italy, contempt is felt for us in Germany; it is doubt- 
ful whether we have any influence with France. Referring back to th¢ 
Conspiracy Bill and telling the story of the defeat of Lord Palmerston, 


n terminabl 
rial ) 
risiation, 

t manner not 





ACK 


Lord Granville made qut that by displacing him the Conservatives put 
themselves in a bad position to deal with foreign powers, because they 
showed a vacillation which it is difficult to reconcile with good faith 
The French alliance is, under certain conditions most desirable for this 


country. The Emperor, from self-interest, and a belief in the high 


character of our statesmen, is desirous of maintaining it; but his belief 


must have been shaken by the conduct of the Conservative party on the 
Conspiracy Bill. Our policy, however, in this war, should be neutrality. 
We cannot embark in a war to rivet the dominion of a despotic state over 
other countries. We must be neutral and watch for the first opportunity 
to interfere with effect for the reéstablishment of peace. 

Lord Granville explained that he did not move an amendment because, 
the Government having appealed to the country, means would be taken 
in another place to ascertain the verdict of the country. He promised to 
support the Government when he could and to abstain from factious or 
embarrassing opposition. 

The Earl of Matmessury merely said he should defer any discussion 
until the correspondence relating to the war between the Government 
and foreign courts is on the table. Lord Hownen expressed great 
doubts respecting the intentions of the French Emperor and pressed 
for an explanation of these words in the Imperial proclamation—“ The 
Austrians have brought things to such a pass that they must be either 
masters of Italy or Italy must be free to the Adriatic!” The Marquis of 
Normansy occupied a separate place in the debate. He said it would 
be wrong to displace the present Government, unless there was a party 
ready to supply its place. He thought, indeed, that Ministers were de- 
ceived in the late negotiations; that France had secretly armed; that 
revolutions were fomented in Florence by the Sardinian Embassy ; that 
Sardinia has given provocations. He intimated distrust of Russia, and 
seemed to think that some design is afoot to expel England from the 
Mediterranean. But Lord Palmerston has said that he hoped the Aus- 
trians would be expelled from Lombardy. The French people have ac- 
quiesced in the coup d’état. But at this conjuncture we ought not to 
have as Minister of England, a statesman who gave express approbation 
to that act. Therefore, he said, “keep out of this war, and do not pla 
at the head of the Government, a Minister who has expressed sentiments 
inimical to the rights we have conferred, by a treaty which he took part 
inmaking.” Had there been an amendment he should have voted 
against it. The Earl of Cartisie spoke up for Lord Palmerston, who, 
he said, would deal with foreign countries in a spirit of impartiality. H. 
also referred in disparaging terms to the coalition between the Roman 
Catholics and Tories in Ireland. Lord Eournron flatly denied that 

te had been any compact, arrangement, or understanding, expressed 
or implied between the Irish Government and Carninal Wiseman. 
Lord BroveHam made a speech on the war. It has been entered into 
on false pretences. The names of independence and liberty have been 
prostituted. Sardinia, not France will be the gainer, and Sardinia is th 
ongin of the war. He desires to see the Austrians removed from Italy, 
but he does not desire to sec the Italians transferred from one master to 
another. He hoped the proposal made byf Prince Metternich many 
years ago would be adopted, and Lombardy given up to an Austrian 
— as a separate state. We want a strong and united Government. 
$acombination of the heads of all parties impossible. Fox, Pitt, 

indham, Grenville, sacrificed private and party feelings for solid Go- 
Yernment. When the King objected to Mr. Fox in 1804, Mr. Pitt said 
Fox had behaved like an angel. We should look to these examples. 

he Earl of ELLeNBOROVGH concurred so much in the views of Lord 
Brougham that he rose to say so. We want a strong Government. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have not a majority. If they win a victory, 
it may preserve them as a Ministry but not as Government. If the 
Pposition succeed how can they carry on the Government ? Mr. Dis- 


Austria 





racli with 300 supporters will not throw his wgis over them. The nobk 
Lord descanted on the evils of weak Governments, and of Gov: 
by a minority ; 1 exhorted to an abandonment of party f 
common good. Duke of Ancytt deprecated harsh allusions t 
French peror 1 his supposed desi; It would be unfort: 
were it st dto be the opinion of the Engli irliament that 
u he Duke also 
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Austria—while I have no sympathy 

form of Government—this is a war undertaken under false pretenc 

a war, not for the freedom and liberation of Italy ; it is one in wh 

fort Sardinia has taken the lead in forcing upon Italy, th 

Ih i former n, seriously damaging that cause of . 
tuti it, which we, tl friends of Sardinia, earnestly 

Se¢ sper there, and showing that a Government with fi 

tuti y be | uweressive, not less ambitious of aggran 


its neighbours t 


ace and tranquillity of 


not less prone to disturb the pe 
I do not say that the blame rests on « 


the most arbitrary despotism. 


or the other in this unhappy contest ; but neither on the one side nor the ot] 
was there any sufficient ground for incurring all the horrors of w 
both be 1 there existed no practical difficulties which 1 


n so disposed 


have been solved by friendly negotiation.”’ Therefore the unt 
sympathy with neither party. We must maintain a strict and in 

but n armed 1 trality. We f d th Navy ina state of I 

our efforts can hardly be too great to place it on a better footin Wi t 
public interests are at stake and a formidable danger threatens lls 
party will be lost in the determination to support the Goverr 

d . 

lay 


The address was agreed to nem. con. : and the House adjourned 
unusually late hour of twenty minutes past eleven. 





In the House of Commons the address was moved by Mr, A. I 
and seconded by Sir J. D. E_rutsront The amendment to the 
W moved by the Marquis of Hartixeron. Lis bill of indi 
wainst Ministers was ¢ ip led of items drawn from the 


ith the J tion, with Church rat 





their policy—their dealing w Jew Qu 

with the Government of India, with Reform; their conduct in d 

solving Parliament, and their management of our foreign relations i 

was about to make a party m but not a move for the agg t 

ment of individuals. He was about to put to the House the questi 

by Government to the country. If defeated, the Oppositi n 

bow to the decision nd support the Government as far as possil 

dealings with forcig intries. If successful it would no doubt 
factorv to the Government to be released from an irksome | 


therefore moved— 


tis 
He 


‘We beg humbly to submit to your Majesty that it 1s essenti , 
satisfactory result of our deliberations, and f r facilitating t 
your Majesty’s high functions, that your Majesty’s Government 
D yssess the confidence of this House and of the country ; and we d 


duty respectfully to submit to your Majesty that su h confidence 1 
posed in the present advisers of your Majesty.” 
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Mr. Hansvury seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Disrarri made a close and businesslike, but at the same time, 
sharp reply. He began by saying—“ Mr. Speaker, I find no fault with 
the course taken by the noble Lord and his friends.” Then he showed 
that the grounds for the vote were flimsy, feeble, and illusive ; that the 
precedent of 1841, cited by Lord Hartington, when Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
on the part of Sir Robert Peel moved a similar amendment, did not 
apply ; that whether the dissolution was an unwise and reckless measure 
was the question then at issue; that the new Parliament was called to- 
gether because the late Parliament would not pass the measures of the 
Government, and therefore the failure of legislation in the late is no rea- 
son for a want of confidence on the part of the present Parliament ; that 
it would be manifestly and flagrantly unjust to pass a vote of censure on 
the Government because their negotiations failed to prevent war: (did 
not a Ministry of which Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, Lord Palmer- 
ston, were members fail in 1854?) and that if Ministers had been unfor- 
tunate in their treatment of the reform question, neither the noble Lord 
our predecessor who dislikes the subject, nor the noble lord his rival, 
who has been handling it and fumbling it as long as Mr. Disraeli can 
remember, are entitled either to a monopoly of the question or the confi- 
dence of the House. Mr. Disraeli urged the House to come to an imme- 
diate decision—to divide that night, and promised that, if he were beaten, 
his successors should receive fair and constitutional support. 

Before he came to the substantial part of his oration he was very sarcastic 
at the expense of those who have, during the election, made a great use of 
impudent fabrications—stories about a compact with Cardinal Wiseman, 
about contracts that never were made and barracks that never were built, 
about the corruption of constituencies, and the subscription of 20,000/. by 
Lord Derby to an election fund. He fell upon Sir James Graham, and said 
he mistook Sir James’s speech at Carlisle for that of the young gentleman he 
was introducing to the constituency. ‘‘I naturally said young men will 
be young men, Youth will be, as we all know, somewhat reckless in asser- 
tion, and when we are juvenile and curly—one takes a pride in sarcasm and 
invective—(laughter)—one feels some interest in a young relative of a dis- 
tinguished Member of this House, and, although the statements were not 
very agreeable to her Majesty’s Ministers, I felt that he was a chip of the 
old block. (Great laughter and cheers.) 1 felt—and I hope my ¢ oe 
shared in the sentiment—that when that young gentleman entered this 
House, he might, when gazing upon the venerable form, and listening to 
the accents of benignant wisdom that fell, and always fall, from the lips of 
the right honourable gentleman the Member for Carlisle, he might learn 
how reckless assertion in time might mature into accuracy of statement, 
and how bitterness and invective, however organic, can be controlled by the 
vicissitudes of a wise experience.’’ (Laughter and cheers.) 

** Another point that Mr, Disracli werked up was an elaborate sneer, fifty 
times repeated, at ‘‘ the educated section”’ that highly favoured Whig con- 
nexion, who claim a monopoly of Parliamentary reform, who always con- 
demn a dissolution—that educated party to whom we are indebted for the 
Septennial act. ‘*The noble lord, who is so constant in his denunciations 
of Government by a minority, himself proposed to change the English con- 
stitution, and give representation to minorities. I suppose he is the only 
person who can be intrusted with the preparation of a Reform Bill, because 
the other noble lord, the member for Tiverton, does not like the subject.’’ 
(Laughter.) 

The substantial parts of his oration turned upon two topics in “the gra- 
cious speech ’’—our foreign relations and Parliamentary Reform. On the 
first, he is prepared, when the papers are before the House to vindicate the 
Government, and he was sure the House would not condemn until it had 
heard. The vote on Lord John Russell’s resolution which led to the disso- 
lution destroyed the authority of the Government abroad: not with the Em- 
peror of the French, who is generally guided by public opinion, and who 
saw that the opinion of Europe was against the war, but with the Govern- 
ment of Austria, which regarded the Government as condemned, and la- 
boured under the conviction that its successors would be a ministry favour- 
able to a war against her. Not caring any longer for a ministry she looked 
upon as dead, she took that rash step we must all deplore; and took it ata 
time when he was justified in saying there were prospects of peace, a time 
when France and Sardinia had adopted the principle of disarmament before 
a Congress. As to the policy of the Government; they have determined to 
be strictly neutral; they have never given way either to a French or 
an Austrian bias; but they have deemed it right to increase our fleets and 
armaments, and at the same time encourage and foster friendly relations, so 
that they may be in a position to interfere with effect at the right moment. 
‘* That is our foreign policy.” 

On the subject of Parliamentary Reform he frankly said that the Govern- 
ment does not deem it possible to deal with the subject this session. If that 
is a fair ground of censure he challenges an issue. But they do not shrink 
from the responsibility of dealing with the question. Those who think that 
the Conservatives ought not to deal with it, that it must not be touched ex- 
cept by the educated section, are not fit to sit upon * this severe bench of 
responsibility.”” History does not show that reform has been the privilege 
and property of the educated section. Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Richmond 
were Parliamentary reformers, but they did not belong to the educated sec- 
tion. Very few of those who during the last eight years have given opin- 
ions on Parliamentary Reform belonged to the educated section. As to the 
bill of last session Government are not bound by that. Lord Hartington 
had denied that Parliamentary Reform could become a matter of compro- 
mise between Conservative and Liberal opinions; but ‘‘ men of practice’’ 
who mean to pass measures can never adopt that principle. 

In their late bill the Government dealt with great boldness with the 
question of the county suffrage—they ought to admit the middle classes. 
That question was mature, but the question of the borough suffrage was not 
mature. It was sought to admit the working classes by a variety of fran- 
chises, and it must be dealt with on that ground of the admission of the 
working classes. ‘* All that we want is to assure ourselves that any mea- 
sure that we bring forward is one required by the public necessities and 
will be sanctioned by public approbation and support; and therefore we are 
perfectly prepared to deal with that question of the borough franchise and 
the introduction of the working classes by lowering the franchise in bo- 
roughs, and by acting in that direction with sin erity ; because, as I ven- 
tured to observe in the debate upon our measure, if you intend to admit the 
working classes to the franchise by lowering the suffrage in boroughs, you 
must not keep the promise to the ear and break it to the hope.” So with re- 
gar to the redistribution of seats. ‘The Government will not be hampered 

by any of its late proposals, but deal with the whole subject in a large, libe- 
ral, and comprehensive manner. P 

Having explained the policy of the Government Mr. Disraeli turned up- 
on the Opposition—the patrons of Willis’s rooms—afiected not to know who 
would be ‘our successors,’’ and then sarcastically described Lord John 
Russell’s failures in negotiation, and Mr. Sidney Herbert's failures in war. 
** Let me look below the gangway,” he said, and as he did so Lord John 
Russell took off his hat and bowed, amid great cheering and laughter. He 
contrasted the exclusive character of the Whigs with the absence of yenera- 








tion for the old families found in the Tory camp; said that all 
welcome there, and that their only desire is to see the posts of Governm 

- ent 
filled by competent men. Again he urged the House to come toa 5 
decision ; if defeated the Conservatives will always support their Succesgo 
in moments of great emergency. If not, then a great, an awful responsi. 
bility will rest on the Government, “‘ but from that duty, from that respon. 
sibility, however grave, however awful, we do not shrink.” (Loud Pe to 

The House showed little inclination for debating, yet were nan 
from dividing. Lord Bury spoke from the Opposition benches; pause 
ensued; no Ministerialist arose; the Speaker read the address, and 
then at the last moment Mr. Mettor briefly spoke in support of the 
amendment. There was another pause; and then a series of 0 Position 
speakers, Mr. Hucrssen, Sir Cuarves Narrer, Mr. James Wiigoy 
who opened a financial battery upon Mr. Disraeli; Mr. Dicpy py. 
mMouR, who was received with cries of “Oh! Oh!” when he called him. 
self “independent”; Mr. Larne who declared against the Goyer. 
ment: not one thorough Ministerial speaker except Mr. Disraeli, 

Lord Patmenrston got up, and pointed to this as evidence of the want 
of confidence in the Government felt by the House and by the Goyer. 
ment itself. Why this silence? The speech of Mr. Disraeli, “eloquent 
as it was and full of unpleasant taunts and disagreeable reflections, at. 
tack on the one hand and jest on the other,—was wholly insufficient ¢ 
answer the amendment, It is a most extraordinary spectacle—a Goyer. 
ment charged as this is—sitting silent all the evening. They haye no. 
thing to say, except ‘ For Heaven’s sake, let us come to a division!’ 
Don’t discuss our misdeeds; come and vote. When the flames of war 
are raging, when great European and national interests are at stake, it js 
disgraceful for a Government so to treat the House. For their mistakes 
and defaults in domestic legislation, their errors in foreign policy, their 
course in regard to the dissolution—all these things justify the House in 
withholding confidence. On this occasion, he must speak out. The 
Government came into office by a Parliamentary manceuvre, and had g 
bad origin. Out of office, they opposed the transfer of the Government 
of India to the Crown. In office, they adopted the policy, bringing ing 
bill met by universal ridicule. They had been anti-Reformers; but the 
condition of their existence was that they should adopt the views of the 
majority ; and | brought in a Reform Bill, which not one man out of 
the Cabinet thought should pass into law. Then came Lord John Rus- 
sell’s resolution; they accepted the decision as a vote of censure, when 
they should, being avowedly dependent on the majority, have brought in 
another bill. ‘* What they refused to do a second time was to put them- 
selves right. To be twice wrong they had no objection, but to be twice 
in the right was repugnant to their feelings. It was said that I taunted 
them, that I bade them withdraw their bill and bring in another, and 
that they would not do my bidding. Why, Sir, are they men or chil- 
dren?”’ Certainly men acting on such a principle ought not to haye 
charge of the interests of a great empire. Then they dissolved; and 
during the interval unconstitutionally increased the establishments of 
the country. ‘I don’t mean to find fault practically with what they 
did. (Ministerial laughter, followed by Opposition cheers.) 1 find fault 
with them for having wantonly and unnecessarily placed themselves in a 
position in which they were obliged to do it.’ A Ministry in sucha 
position was not likely to inspire foreign Governments with confidence, 
They dissolved because they had not a majority; it was doubtful whe- 
ther they would have a majority; therefore the dissolution at that mo- 
ment was a culpable proceeding. ‘ It was sacrificing what might have 
been great national interests in order to scramble for a few votes at dif- 
ferent hustings.” 

They have shown themselves unequal to manage our foreign relations, 
‘** My conscientious belief is that the course they pursued brought on war; 
and that a different course prevented it. Why their great notion was that 
the danger of war arose from France and Sardinia. Their idea was—in- 
stilled into them I have no doubt, by interested parties—that if they could 
only hold language hostile to France and Sardinia, and patronizing towards 
Austria, they would preserve peace. That is the secret of what we heard in 
this and in the other House of Parliament ; and up to the very last moment 
their belief was that if they could only frighten France from hostilities by 
holding it out to Europe that in the event of war breaking out they would 
be found acting on the side of Austria, peace would be preserved, and war 
would be avoided. (‘*Oh!” from the Ministerial side.) Why, they did 
not know that while they were entertaining such opinions Austria had been 
accumulating her forces in Italy, and had taken the decision for war, and 
that at the very moment when in this House the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was talking of the ‘ dignified conciliation ’ of Austria and the ‘ suspl- 
cious and equivocal’ conduct of Sardinia, that summons which withina 
week afterwards was declared by the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, at a dinner at the Mansionhouse, to have placed Austria in the posi- 
tion of a great criminal was on its way to Turin. .... It is quite 
plain that they were ignorant of the real state of affairs; that they 
were uninformed as to what was going on; that they were under a 
delusion as to the intention of the different parties, and that they believed 
the danger of war was imminent on the part of France and Sardinia, while 
there was no such danger on the part of Austria. The result proved that 
Austria was prepared, and that Sesnes was not, so that the danger was 
lowering upon Lombardy instead of descending from the Alps. They ought 
to have known that, and had they known it perhaps you would not have 
found them threatening Austria with war, even if they had supposed her to 
be in the wrong.” Had there been a Government possessing the confidence 
of a majority, and using firm and temperate language, Austria might have 
been induced to pause. ‘‘ The Government might then have fairly said, 
‘Go into Congress, Let all the great powers of Europe assemble, and “ 
will stand by you in negotiation, in maintaining your unquestionable treaty 
rights; but do you and France consent to withdraw all military interfe- 
rence, and ali improper administrative influence from countries which are 
not your own. Free the south of Italy from military occupation and from 
dictation to Governments, and let the Italians and their Governments deal 
with each other as independent nations invariably do.” 

Lord Palmerston argued with great force in behalf of the manly, 
rageous, and straightforward course taken by the Opposition ; and show’ 
that if Ministers were in such a hurry, they should have called Parliament 
together earlier, If there should be ‘a change of Government, one quite 38 
able can be formed from the ranks of the Liberal party. They have lost 
some of their ablest members—Lord Ellenborough thrown overboard Jonas 
like, two others seceding on the Reform Bill. ‘* Well, Sir, looking to that 
remnant of a shattered administration,’ it was not too much to presumé 
that a Government quite as deserving of confidence could be formed from 
the Opposition. Whatever the issue it would be better to have a decision, 
rather than for things to go on as they do now. (Cheers.) _ an 

The debate was adjourned until Thursday on the motion of Mr. Ser- 
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The debate was continued on Thursday night with great spirit. The 
Ministerialists departed from the “silent system,” as Mr. Bright called 
it, and put up several of their rank and file ; but the weight of the ora- | 
torical foree still remained with the Opposition. 

Mr. Sergeant Deasy was the first Opposition speaker. He dealt with | 
the desertion of Roman Catholics from the Liberals; and he was an- 
gwered in a triumphant strain by Colonel Dickson, who boasted that he | 
was a Protestant Member for a Roman Catholic county, because the 
Liberals had made the Roman Catholics the shuttlecocks of party, and 
pecause they found that Lord Derby would render them substantial jus- | 
tice. Mr. Durr supported the amendment. The Ministerialists, fol- 
lowing their Leader, carried out the system of personal attac ks which he 
began; and Mr, SryMour FirzceraLp gave an ample illustration of it 
jn a long speech, taunting the chiefs of the Opposition with their failures | 
in legislation and foreign policy, openly charged Lord Palmerston with | 
partiality to France, and speculated on the “combinations at Com- 
piegne.”” 

Mr. Bricut succeeded. Admitting, he observed, all that Mr. Fitz- | 

rald said to be true—‘“ it only comes to this, that he thinks the noble 
ford the Member for Tiverton is about as bad as his own colleagues ”’— 
a sally that put the House in good humour. They had, he said, deeply 
regretted for years that they have not been ranged under his banners—a 
fact known on both sides of the House to be true. 

Mr. Bright, quitting this point, said that he should not have assented to 
avote of want of confidence on the ground that Ministers dissolved Par- 
liament, had not maintained peace, were charged with electoral corruption. 
But he doubted the wisdom of the course they have pursued in foreign 
policy. Is their neutrality a strict neutrality? The country hungers for 
yeace. If peace is broken by a voluntary act on our part, or on the part of 
some other power, it can only be broken as regards France. Austria can- 
not attack us. The question of neutrality applies almost exclusively to 
France. But what have we done? We have increased our Navy in th 
Mediterranean, we have raised seamen, we have called upon every ‘one who 
has—or who wants to have—a little notion on military matters, to eng 
himself asarifleman. This is not done against Austria. If there is any- 
thing more ludicrous than military glory it is militia glory. Will not all 
these preparations make the French Government and people disbelieve in 
our neutrality. ‘‘ I dare say the rifle corps movement is merely a move- 
ment in party tactics,”’ because it is well known that it will increase the 
Conservative strength. ‘* What I say is, that you are driven either to sus- 
pect the French of designs against us, or else you contemplate at no distant 
period the possibility of our attacking France.” Is there any ground for 
apprehending danger from France? And he proceeded to show that there is 
no ground for distrust of France. Then ‘ you are driven to the inference 
that your own Government contemplates the possibility, nay, the proba- 
bility of an attack by this country upon France.”’ It is the opinion on th 
continent that, as these preparations cannot be directed against Austria, th 
Government is disposed rather ‘o take sides with Austria than with France: 
There is a growing conviction that the alliance is about to be gradually, if 
not rudely, rent asunder, Mr. Disraeli had boasted of our pecuniary con- 
dition ; he, a financier, had talked lightly of 20,000,000/. a year, and speaking 
of that stupendous burden, the national debt, he said, *‘ selecting his metaphor, 
I suppose, from his own personal experience, ‘Why, it is no more than a 

fleabite.’”” Mr. Bright can have no confidence in a Government which en- | 
deavours to mislead the public, and whose neutrality is found in gigantic 
preparations for war. With respect to the next Government, there will bi 
the same professions of neutrality, ‘‘and I hope and believe that, so far as 











regards that country with which alone there is the smallest danger of our be- | , 


coming embroiled, there will be felt among all classes of its people that 
there is somewhat less of coldness and somewhat more of sympathy than 
have been shown by the present Government.” He had never approved of 
the intimate and personal alliance between the two countries, and he hoped 
it would be “ converted into one that will be evident to the world by a 
generous and dignified conduct on the part of both Governments, rather 
than by a course’ of proceedings which seemed as if intended to separate 
them from the other nations of Europe.’’ He recommended neutrality as a 
permanent policy. 

There is one other subject on which he feels almost as strongly—Parlia- 
mentary Reform. He ridiculed the professions and promises of the Minis- 
ter, and those who have faith in one, who offers the people notes of the 
Bank of Elegance and coin that has never passed through the Royal Mint. 
He ridiculed and condemned the bill of last session, and would like to see on 
the floor of the House that Reformer who looks even for the most moderat« 
amendment in the representation from the Treasury Bench. There are one 
or two who sit on the Opposition who believe that Mr. Disraeli ‘is not only 
a Reformer, but is actually panting for the coming of next session, when he 
may take the wind out of the sails of the noble lord the Member for London | 
and convert me into an enthusiastic admirer of his new measure.’ Mr. 
Bright advocated the passing of a bill this session, or at least the bringing cf 
one in, which if the weather were too hot for the other House to pass it, 
might, be passed in November. He admitted that Lord John Russell’s very 
moderate programme would give satisfaction, a programme very different 
from the delusive proposition of Mr. Disraeli 

The Government said that it has not been proved it has done anything bad. 
But if there is no difference between the two sides of the House, why thi 
general election ? Surely there must have been some difference ? The elec- 
tors of the West Riding were not amusing themselves when they rejected 
Mr. Wortley. “Then what is it? You assume thatthe constituences have | 
sent up a majority of one way of thinking, and you suppose it is proper in | 
us to support the Government of a minority of another way of thinking 
That isan unreasonable thing to ask. (Cheers.) It is utterly impossible | 
the Government can suppose—it is a mere joke to ask—that a majority of 
one set of opinions will consent to the permanent direction of a Government | 
holding opinions of the contrary character.” 

Mr. Disraeli, as a bait to some on that side, said the Tories have never | 
been so exclusive as the Whigs. ‘ He said that distinguished men had sat 
on that bench who had had no connexion with the English aristocracy ; but 
it has always been on most stringent conditions. You allowed Sir Robert 
Peel to lead you; but when Sir Robert Peel did something that all the | 
world admitted was most beneficial to the country, you cast him off.” Mr. | 
Gladstone was cast off with rancour. ‘Indeced, the rancour you showed | 
was something one can scarcely comprehend, and it did immense harm to | 

| 
} 
| 





your own party, for it enabled the right honourable gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to become your leader, and to occupy the eminent 
and proud position in which he stands, or sits, at this moment. But, from 
what [heard said at that time, by the party in private about the Peelites, I 
have always had an idea that many honourable Members had got their read- 
ing of the Old Testament rather confused, and that they had somehow mixed | 
up the Peelites with the Hivites and the Hittites—(great laughter and 
cheering)—and thought it was not merely a political difference that had 
occurred, but something more, for which they condemned the few distin- 
guished individuals who had done so much good for their country to perpe- 


| he would give evidences 


| expec ‘ rter f the Roman 


| sia on 


tual extinction. The right honourable gentleman, therefore, has nothing t 
boast of on that question.” 

Mr. Bright explained his own position, should there be achange. H 
will be watchful, as forbearing as he can, but he will forward the policy he 
has always avowed. If the new Government is honest and straightforward 
he will bear in mind the difficulties that surround them. “ If, unfortu- 
nately, they should do some of those things which they have done in times 


| past—(a davgh)—my sorrow will be great, my opposition, if I am here, 


\ 
will be inevitable, and I am afraid some night or other I shall find them, 
as before, handed over to the Philistines who will sit opposite to them 
(Laughter.) 1 hope, whoever 1 ay form this Governme nt, whoever may 
be the members of the Cabinet, that they may look to the past, and see how 


| they have failed so much. Since the fall of the Government of Sir Robert 


Peel there has been no good handling of the Lib ral party in this House. 


The Cabinet has been exclusive, the policy has been sometimes wholly 
wrong, and sometimes feeble and paltering. (Cheers from the Ministerial 
b hes.) If in the new Government it shall be found that there are men 


adequately representing these reconciled sections, acting with some measure 


of boldness and power, grappling with the abuses which are admitted t 
exist, and relying upon the moral sense and honest feeling of the House, 
and the general sympathy of the people of England for improvement in our 
legislation, I am bold to hope that the new Government will have that 
which her Majesty evidently wishes—a longer tenure of office than any 
Government that has existed for many year past.”” (/ : 

Lord Asuiry, and Mr. Crossiey supported, while Mr. Paix, Mr, 
Lippett, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. Sro NER opposed the amendment 


Mr. HoxsMan explained that, while he regretted the i 
I l 


i wae ‘ ‘ 
tion of foreign policy, yet since Mr, Disraeli had accepted the challenge, 
and had not protested against the course pursued, he should vote for th 
amendment. Mr, Ker Seven carried the war into the enemy’s camp, 


and described the ris 








a candidate for Devonpo 
** A Fact for the 


In like manner, Sir James referred to the Berwick barra tory and 
Dover and Lever contracts, but on the ubjects hes t 
crutiny. He spoke of the Roman Cathoh lianee, and laushed at 
statement of Mr. Bowyer on the Dundalk hustings, that he had son 

t University fr r Majesty's - 


visers. Sir Jar lso referred to Mr. Disraeli’s * off iv I of de 


| vi 
| scribing the story of Lord Derby’s subscription to the « tion fund as 


** impudent fabrication.”’ Mr. Disk ari rose to order, ds he appli 
the words to the story and not to Sir James, who quoted it; and 1 
SPEAKER confirmed this view Sir James Granam—* Ce ly, Sir, 
what the right honourable gentleman has said, confirmed ’ igh a 
unimpeachable authority, is some satisfaction to my wounded feeling 
But the right honoura entleman went on to remark pon the mild in- 
fluences of age, presenting in his own person a contradict the floratian 
maxin, 
* Lenit albe t nimo ypille 

sause he was an illustration of the fact that one might | one’s curl 
and still retain one’s taste for sarcasm. f I 
honourable gentleman will pardon me if I express to an opinion. I 
regard him as the Red Indian of debate ) ‘ 
tomahawk he has cut his way to power, and by a reeurrs » th Iping 
system he hopes to prevent the loss of it ( ) ’ htei When 
the right honou entlemar t who | offered him no 
offen “Oh, oh!” nguage of tl tor and character which he has 
) h rudenes f the as- 
“ rs ulily forgive it on ¢ int of the 
and of disappointment at blighted hopes by which it w 
dictated.”” (** OA, oh!” and cheers.) 

Having dealt with the personal question Sir James turned to the political 
ituation. Ile arraigned the Government for its mode of dealing with Home 


and In l 
question still in sus] 
bill, their attempted church-rate legi 

hi 


m finance, and the reorganization of the Indian army—a great 
nense ; he referred in terms of censure to their India 
lation ; the dissolution of Parliament 











—an improvident measure from which great nation il evils have resulted, a 
measure which compelled the First Minister t explain himself at a civic 
feast, and an Under Secretary to explain our relations with France and Rus- 


the hustings: he arraigned them for taking without the advice of 


Parliament ‘‘the most important steps with regard to the army and navy 
any Government ever adopted,” measures which may be necessary, but 
which involved them in a great constitutional difficulty. He censured the 
system of raising seamen by bounty, as impolitie and imprudent, as involv- 
ing the heaviest tax to which the shipping interest can be exposed. He also 
objected to the rifle volunteers, whom he compared to the French National 
Guard. And finally he pointed sarcastically to the change in the tone of the 
Government on the subject of reform, and wound up with an apposite quota- 


| tion from a speech made by Lord Derby on the motion for a want of confi- 


in 1841. The time, he said, has arrived when the plainest language must 
be spoken, and without hesitation he gave his vote for the amendment, 

Mr. Wurrestpe closed the debate in an able, personal, and animated 
speech. He enlarged on the story of the dissensions between Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston; he retorted upon the latter his legislative 
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failures, and challenged him to produce a measure of utility with which 
his name is associated; he recounted Lord Palmerston’s Italian policy in 
1848, his refusal of the Austrian offer of the line of the Mincio, the 
Minto mission, and the policy tending to separate Sicily and Naples ; 
and he quoted passages condemning that policy from the speeches of Mr. 
Sidney Herbert and Sir James Graham, members of the happy family at 
Willis’s Rooms; he attacked Lord Palmerston for the interference with 
Naples and Lord Clarendon for the treatment of Belgium at Paris. Turn- 
ing upon Sir James Graham, he reviewed the speech made under the 
blue flag at Carlisle, contrasting its vehemence with the tone of injured 
innocence he assumed in the House ; and vindicating at great length the 
grant to the Lever company, which he said was not a piece of corruption, 
but the grant of a just demand. Denying that there was any Roman 
Catholic compact, he retorted upon the Opposition another compact, 
which will not be forgotten in Ireland “‘ while grass grows and water 
runs.” 

‘‘Mr. John Sadleir was madea Lord of the Treasury. I have just had in 
my hands the papers relating to the last of that party. He was placed in the 
Income-tax Office, and has becomea defaulter. One was expelled from this 


House. Another left it and another was likewise in the Income-tax-ofiice, | 


and carried off some thousands of pounds of the public money. That was a 
coalition which we can all understand and remember.’”’ Mr. Whiteside, in 
a tone of frankness, expounded the concessions made to the Roman Catholics 
by the Government, and denied that the Roman Catholic party had been 
asked for their votes, or that any compact had been made. Finally, he 
quoted Mr. Bright's sketch of Lord Palmerston’s political character, and 
Lord Palmerston’s sketch of Mr. Bright, to show the agreeable opinions they 
entertain of each other. 

The debate was again adjourned on the motion of Mr, Min Er Grnson 

Roman Catuoiic University. In Reply to Lord Suarressvury, Lord 
Dexrpy said that on two occasions memorials had been presented to the 
Government from Roman Catholic gentlemen expressing their wish that a 
charter should be granted, but no promise was given and no expectation was 
held out that the prayer of the memorial would be complied with. He did 
not know what had been said in conversation by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but subsequently to receiving the notice he inquired, and his right 

onourable friend told him that he had scen a deputation and promised to 
take the matter into consideration. 

Tue Jews, At the sitting of the House on Monday, Baron Rothschild 
presented himself to be sworn, and as he objected to take the oath containing 
the words ‘* on the true faith of a Christian,’’ he withdrew as directed. Then 
Lord Joun Russi rose, and moved the resolution rendered necessary by 
the Act of last year to admit a Jewish Member to take the oaths by omitting 
the words objected to. Sir GuonGe Grey seconded the motion. This gave 
Mr. NEWDEGATE an occasion for renewing his protest against the admission 
of the Jews. The SreakeRr put the question, and twice declared that the 
** Ayes”? hadit. Mr. NEwpEGATE said the ** Noes”’ had it. 
division. But several Members supported the Speaker, and Baron Roths- 
child reéntering, took the oaths. Mr. NewprGaTEe protested again, and 
the Sprakek repeated that, if Mr. Newdegate intended to question the de- 
cision he did not do so in a sufficiently audible form. 

MEETING OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

The Liberal party gathered in unaccustomed strength at Willis’s rooms 
on Monday. There were 274 Liberal Members of the House of Com- 
mons present; and although there was not perfect unanimity, yet there 
were few dissentients. 

Lord Palmerston first addressed the meeting. Te said it was a great 
advantage for a great party to know the course it ought to take at a great 
crisis, and although there had been differences in the Liberal party, stiil 
it was a party the niain purpose of whose aim and existence was the pub- 
lic good. 

** The issue upon which Government had dissolved Parliament was not 
the question of Reform, or any other matter of legislation, but simply and 
solely whether or not they possessed the confidence of the country. He 
thought that the late election had given a conclusive answer to that ques- 
tion, and that it was the business of the Liberal party to determine whether 
or not they should accept the challenge which had been given them. He 
believed it would be the more manly and straightforward course to do so, 
and he briefly sketched out the terms of the proposed amendment, expressive 
of « want of confidence in the present Government, which he stated that 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Hanbury were respectively willing to propose and 

ing d it isal In advert- 


I 
second, should the meeting de« 
he war in Italy, his lship dwelt on the signal failure which the 





advisable for them to do so. 





ing to th 


Government had met with in their endeavours to maintain peace between 





1e contending parties, and contended that a Cabinet, which had manifestly 
lost all weight in the Councils of Europe upon so momentous a question as 
that of peace and war, was not fit to be any longer intrusted with the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. He also insisted very strongly on the duty of 


neutrality, which he said that the speech of Lord D by, 


maintaining a strict } 

previous to the outbreak of the war, had tended to impair; and declared 
that he could not foresee any circumstance which would render the hostile 
intervention of England necessary. 

Lord John Russell next addressed the meeting. After strongly depre- 
cating the continuance of the government in the hands of a minority, 
which he characterized as most unconstitutional and dangerous, ex- 
pressed hi itl 





is hearty desire cither to coéperate with Lord Palmerston, in 
the event of that noble Lord being called upon to form an Administra- 
tion; or to avail himself of his assistance, in the event of his being re- 
quired to conduct the affairs of the country himself. 

He thought that it was highly disadvantageous, with respect to our in- 
fluence abroad, to have a Government which did not possess the confidence 
of Parliament, and which was felt to have no security for its existence, an 
that a Government supported by a majority of the House might do much to 
bring about a restoration of peace. As to home affairs he was of opinion 
that no Ministry could refuse to bring in a measure of Reform, but that it 
should be one differing as much as possible from the bill of the Government. 
It should be a real reform of the representation, and should enlarge the 
franchises of the people. The Liberal party was composed of the Whig 
party, of what had been termed the ind 
who had been connected with Sir Robert Peel in carrying measures of great 
advantage to the country; and he was quite convinced, and in this he was 
also expressing the opinion of his noble friend, that no Ministry could hope 
to be permanent that did not include within it an adequate representation of 
each of the sections of the great Liberal party in the House. 

Mr. Bright, who followed Lord John, spoke of the dissensions which 
had hitherto existed in the Liberal party, for which he considered him- 
self in some measure responsible, but which he both accounted for and 
Vindicated, on the ground that the old Members of that party, who had 
carried the Reform Bill of 1832, had not acted up to the principles which 





He wanted a | 


pendent Liberals, and of gentlemen | 





inevitably flowed from that measure, but had made a point of excludi 
from any share of power all those independent Members who usual] 
below the gangway, and who considered that they had duties to saten 
to their constituents as well as to the nominal leaders of the part ‘c 
to which they belonged. yt 

If, however, they were willing to act henceforth on a more comprehe 

system, he should have no hesitation in sinking minor differences and 
| giving such a Government his most cordial support. For himself, he could 
| say that he had never been actuated in the course he had taken by any wish 
| to obtain office for himself, and that should it be required of him, at an 
time, to take any part in the Government, he could assure them that there 
was no person present who would feel such a duty a more severe penal 
than he should feel it to be. With regard to the question of the war 2 
was not satisfied with the language of Lord Palmerston, who had founded 
his hopes of peace on the limitation of the war to its pone locality. His 
own opinion was, whether the war was confined to Italy or not, that jt wag 
the interest and the duty of England to preserve an absolute neutrality. 
| and if he could feel confident that the present Government could and would 
preserve that neutrality, he would for the moment forget every other ques. 
tion, and would refuse to take any step which should drive them from 
| office. With regard to the question of Reform, he understood that the ney 
| Government, if such should be formed, would introduce a measure not lese 
|! extensive than that which had been indicated by Lord John Russel] before 
the dissolution. He did not expect that a Government could adopt all his 
views, but what he insisted upon was this—that all sections of the Liberal 
party should be fairly represented in the Cabinet, and that the Government 
should move in the direction of a Liberal policy, in accordance, at Jeast 
with what might be termed the average liberal opinion of the party, He 
was anxious for union and for a steady and moderate progress; and a Go. 
vernment formed in this manner and with these views should receive from 
him such support as he could conscientiously give them. 

Lord Palmerston explained: with regard to what Mr. Bright hed 
said as to his language on the question of the war, he said that he say 
no probability of anything arising to involve this country in it; and that 
he believed that an alliance with France was the interest both of France 
and of England, and was the most likely course to secure the peace of 
Europe. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert applauded Mr, Bright's frankness of speech, and 
would imitate him in the observations he was about to make. 

He was one of those who sat below the gangway, and he was sorry for the 
ditierences which had arisen, and he thought that whether the amendment 
was successful or not, it was desirable that we should know our position, 
and that the opinion of Parliament should be taken. After what had been 
said, he could hope for good as the result of holding this meeting. He 
agreed with Mr. Bright on the question of the war, and he believed every 
man in England must be against it who was not a madman, or whose judg- 
ment was not warped by some private interest. 

Mr. Deasy attributed to the shortcomings of the Liberal leaders the re- 
turn of a majority of Tories in Ireland. Mr. Roebuck repeated his Mil- 
ford Haven speech. Mr. Coningham and Mr. John Locke disagreed with 
Mr. Roebuck, 

Mr. Horsman united with the meeting in the wish to have a Liber 
Government; but he doubted if it was the wisest course to move a 
amendment on the address. 

He should have preferred to have waited a week or ten days and to hare 
moved a distinct resolution. But if the amendment was carried, what kind 
of Cabinet were they to have > From what had been said, he concluded that 
the new Government would be formed on the basis of a junction betwee 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Bright. He had a great rm 
spect for them, but, looking to the antecedents of each of those gentlemen, 
he doubted if such a Government would have the confidence of Parliament 
and of the country. He wished Mr. Bright to understand that he made no 
objection to him, ‘and he stated that in the year 1846 he had urged Lond 
ieee Russell to include Mr. Cobden in his Cabinet, that he might get the 
support of a very able man, and save bimself from much future embarraat 
ment. 

Mr. Ellice thanked Mr. Bright for his speech and expressed a hope that 
good would arise from the meeting to the Liberal cause. Mr. Lindsay 
was afraid it would look factious to determine that an amendment should 
be moved before it was seen what Ministers had to propose. Lord John 
Russell made answer in the sense that Ministers have been tried and 
found wanting. 

It was then stated that the amendment to the address would follow the 
precedent of Sir Robert Peel’s in 1841, and that it would state that the 
House considered it essential that Government should possess the con- 
fidence of Parliament, and that the House deems it its duty to say that 
such confidence is not reposed in the present advisers of the Crown. 


~ THE WAR IN ITALY. 


The Allies have now opened the campaign with spirit and success. 
They have driven the Austrians out of Picdmont, turned their right, and 
surprised it ; they have crossed the Ticino and gained a great battle, and 
have possessed themselves of Milan. No connected account of these 
transactions has yet reached us, but the reader will gather from the sub- 
joined telegrams and paragraphs the course of events and the great fea- 
tures of the story. 


nsive 





The Emperor to the Empre 88, 
“* Novara, June 4.—At 11.30 a great victory was won at the bridge of 
Magenta. Five thousand prisoners are taken, and 15,000 of the enemy are 
killed or wounded. The details will be despatched by telegraph later. 
** Magenta, June 5.—Yesterday our army was under orders to mar h on 
Milan across the bridges thrown over the Ticino at Turbigo. The operation 
was well executed, although the enemy, who had repassed the Ticino @ 
great force, offered a most determined resistance. The roadways were nar- 
| row, and during two hours the Imperial Guard sustained, unsupporte d, the 

shock of the enemy. In the meantime, General M’Mahon made himse 
| master of Magenta. After sanguinary conflicts we repulsed the enemy a 
| every point, with the loss on our side of about 2000 men placed hors de com- 
bat. The loss of the enemy is estimated at 15,000 killed and wounded. 
Five thousand Austrian prisoners remained in our hands.”’ 

“* June 5, Evening.—Résumé of the details of the battle of Magenta— 
Austrians taken prisoners, at least 7000. Austrians placed hors de combat, 
20,000. Three pieces of cannon and two flags captured from the enemy. 

** Today our army rests for the purpose of reorganizing itself. Our loss & 
about 3000 killed and wounded, and one eannon taken by the enemy. 

‘* Head- quarters, Monday, 8 a. m.—Milan is insurgent. The Austrians 
have evacuated the town and castle, leaving, in their precipitation, eannen 
and the treasure of the army behind them. We are encumbered with pu- 
soners, and have taken 12,000 Austrian muskets.”’ : 

“ Milan, Wednesday, 8 a.m.—The Emperor and the King have just en- 
tered Milan. Their reception was magnificent and full of enthusiasm. 
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— 
Sardinian Accounts. 
«“ Turin, June 5.—There has been a great victory at the bridge of Ma- 
nto, between Buffalora and Milan. : ; 
ar Five thousand Austrians have been made prisoners, and 15,000 killed and 
—total, 20,000 Austrians put hors de combat. 





ded 
wiThe loss of the allies was considerable. 


« Turin, June 8.—The Sardinian head-quarters were transferred yester- 
day to Cainate. The King was to enter Milan today, At six o’clock yes- 
terday evening the enemy evacuated Pavia, after having spiked their guns 
aad thrown their ammunition into the water. The corps d’armée under 
General Schwarzenberg has left Pavia, and taken the direction of Belgiojoso. 
The Te Deum has been sung in the churches of Turin today, and the town 
has been illuminated. wie é 

“Turin, June 8.—The part of Upper Lombardy which has been freed 
from the Austrians has hastened to proclaim Victor Emmanuel as King. 
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They were, however, so overmatched in numbers that the enemy, while 
repelling the attack, was able to assume the offensive on his side, and even 
to take one of the rifled guns. But in spite of his efforts he could not resist 
at last, and was driven back. By the time he had to retire the column on 
the left had come up. About 7000 are killed and wounded, according to 
report. The Emperor himself was present at San Martino, and remained 

I am off to the battlefield, and write only these 





there the whole night. 
few lines to complete the information given to you on this affair in my 
letter of yesterday. The road is open to Milan, which is already occupied 


| by the allied forces, and, perhaps, tomorrow I shall write from there,”— 


Volunteers are rapidly arriving from all parts to join General Garibaldi's | 


corps, which is pursuing the enemy beyond Monza. General Urban’s army, 
after a precipitate retreat from Varese, has become dispersed, and his scat- 
tered soldiers have been taken prisoners and disarmed.” [Urban retreated 
to Cassana on the Adda,] 
Austrian Accounts. 
» “ Verona, June 3.—There is no news of importance from the seat of war. 
As the enemy in ever-increasing force continues advancing to the Ticino, 
via Novara, General Gyulai has concentrated his corps d’armée more on that 
river, in order exactly at the proper moment to employ his full concentrated 
strength. The Emperor is busied at Verona in completing the organization 
of the augmented army force, and has in the meantime ordered Field-Mar- 
shal General Hess to proceed with the 2d corps d’armée to the head-quar- 
” 


“ Verona, June 5.—Early yesterday a hot fight began at Magenta be- 
tween the enemy, who had crossed in great force to the eastern bank of the 
Ticino, and the troops of the first and second corps d’armée. The conflict 
was maintained with varying fortune till night set in. Final details are 
still wanting, as the struggle for victory has been renewed today, and still 
continues. Eye-witnesses report that our troops join battle with joyous 
shouts, and display endurance and bravery fully worthy of the most famous 
deeds of the Imperial army. The authorities and the weak garrison of 
Milan, with the exception of the castle garrison, have withdrawn at the 
command of General Gyulai. The town is quiet. Further details will 
follow later.” 

“ Vienna, June 6, 11.30 a.m.—A desperate combat took place the day 
before yesterday between the first and second (Count Clam’s and 
Prince Edward Lichtenstein’s) corps d’armée and the enemy, who had 
passed the Ticino with very considerable forces. The result of the 
contest was undecided. The combat continued yesterday, Sunday. Our 
troops threw themselves upon the enemy’s ranks with ardour, and showed 
a valour and perseverance worthy of the most glorious feats of arms of the 
Imperial —_. Milan is perfectly tranquil. The head-quarters yesterday 
were still at Abbiate Grasso.”’ 

“Como, June 6.—News has arrived here of the victory of Magenta. 
Five thousand Austrian prisoners have been taken, and 15,000 Austrians 
killed and wounded. General Urban has retreated to Monza, and General 
Garibaldi has quitted Leeco.”’ 

* Vienna, June 8.—The official Austrian Correspondence contains the 
following—‘ After our troops had, according to orders, evacuated Milan on 
Sunday last, the public functionaries also relinquished their posts, and the 
charge of providing for the security of the town was transferred to the 
municipality. The Imperial Austrian functionaries have withdrawn to 
Verona, but it is possible, however, that they may resume their posts and 
functions in Mantua.” 


| Grenadiers and Zouaves were terribly cut up. 


“Vienna, June 8.—General Gyulai’s official report of the battle of | 


Magenta, dated ‘ Head-quarters, Belgiojoso, 6th of June,’ has been published 
today. The Austrians have lost in killed and wounded from 4000 to 5000 
men. The loss of the enemy is at least half as much again. Every line of 
the report proves the heroic power of the Austrians to withstand the attacks 
of the enemy.” 

The municipality of Milan delivered in the presence of the Emperor 
at the head-quarters, on the 6th of June, the following address to the 
King— 

“The municipality of Milan is proud of being able to make use of its 
most precious privilege in being the interpreter of their fellow-citizens at 
this grave crisis. They are willing to renew the pact of 1848, and to proclaim 
again before the Italian nation the great fact which has required eleven 
armies for its full development in the intelligence and hearts of the people 
The annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont has been this morning proclaimed 
by us at the very time when the artillery of the enemy could have thundered 
against us, and while their battalions were even in our public places. The 
annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont is the first step in the new way of 
public right, which allows nations to be the free disposers of their own des- 
tinies. The heroic Sardinian army and our brave allies, who insist upon 
Italy being free as far as the Adriatic, will soon achieve the magnanimous 
enterprise. 

“ Receive, Sire, the homage of the town of Milan at our hands, and be- 
lieve that our hearts belong entirely to you. 

** Our cry is: The King and Italy for ever ! 

** Milan, 5th of June, 1859. 

‘*Signed by Seven Assessors of the Municipality.” 

From the daily journals we extract a few passages written hurriedly 
from the banks of the Ticino. 

“ June 4, Evening.—I had scarcely finished my letter to you when the 
sound of cannon was heard in the direction of Buffalora. The smoke of each 
gun was distinctly seen from the plateau above the river, but it was impos- 
sible to make one’s way thither through the masses of advancing soldiers 
and baggage which moved there, both from Turbigo and on the road from 
Novara. This is unavoidable in a country which is, especially at this mo- 
ment, when the crops have not been cut, only eccesaiie by the roads. It 
compels you to remain on the spot where you are. What I can gather from 
the news which has come in hitherto is as follows. The Grenadiers and 
Zouaves of the Guard, which were most advanced in that direction, attacked 
the position of Buffalora, which was strongly occupied by the Austrians, 
some say with as much as 40,000 men. In spite of this numerical superiority 
the four regiments, amounting to not more than 6000 or 7000 men, stormed 
the position after hard fighting and severe loss, just as the Sardinians came 
up. General Melinet, their commander, is said to have done wonders, and 

eral Cler, formerly Colonel of the Zouaves in the Crimea, was killed. 
The fighting continued till late at night. 

“ Turbigo, June 5, 11 a.m.—The affair at Buffalora was the most brilliant 
Which has hitherto taken place ; it might be called the Battle of Buffalora. 
The combination was to attack the place, which is of great strength, not 
only in front but likewise on the ott flank from Turbigo. Some delay 
Occurred in the movement of this column, and the result was that when the 
Grenadiers and Zouaves of the Guard—in all, four regiments—attacked, 
they found themselves attacking an army in a position strong by nature 
and rendered more so by fieldworks. Nothing daunted by this they attacked. 


wHes, 

“Thad an account [of the fighting on the 4th and 5th] given me bya 
sergeant of Zouaves who was very dangerously wounded in the affair, but 
which I did not notice from his manner in the least until the helpers came 
to take him out of the in which he came. I walked by his side and 
talked to him as he returned from the field. At eleven a regiment of 
Zouaves of the Guard and a regiment of Grenadiers of the Guard and some 
of the Line passed the bridge over the Ticino at Buffalora, which the Aus- 
trians had only partially destroyed. After having advanced some distance, 
they were suddenly attacked in front and on both flanks by a column of 
40,000 men. They found themselves in a country of bushes and banks and 
standing corn—the Austrians firing upon them under cover, At last they 
forced a passage through at the bayonet’s point after several charges, 
When they found that they had left the two guns they had brought across 
the bridge in the hands of the Austrians, they then made another charge 
and recovered one of the guns—the other remained with the enemy. ie 
General M‘Mahon’s division arrived the action became general; but the 

The country was so imprac- 
ticable that the cavalry could not charge. The Emperor rode out at doven 
to see what progress they were making in passing. When he heard the 
firing he galloped forward; he exposed himself so much that his aides-de- 
camp were obliged to expostulate with him. He remained for some time 
precisely in the place where the fire was the hottest. The French loss is 
1000 killed and wounded; the Austrian cannot be less than 15,000. Gene- 
ral Neil arrived yesterday at the late scene of action; and the Austrians are 
now surrounded, or at least cernée in their turn. One regiment of Grena- 
diers of the Guard is almost entirely destroyed. 

**T have seen this morning between eight and ten, more than 100 carts 
full of wounded, and have met wounded crawling along the road. Among 
the captured Austrian guns there was a long 18-pounder with the date 1790 
on it, and four others taken three days since. At this moment, ten a.m., 
[June 5,] a body of 15,000 Austrians are said to be surrounded by the 
French. 

‘Some Austrian prisoners have just passed, and a regiment of artillery 
has just moved up the road towards Magenta. 

“The road presents a strange scene: cantiniéres serving out wine to the 
men before mounting, the chasseurs saddling their horses and singing, a 
detachment of gendarmes falling in before marching, and all along the road 
the wounded coming in and the peasantry going to church. 

** All this is written while the courier is waiting for his last orders, and I 
carriage-door with the letter ready to give him.”’—Post 


cart 


am standing at th 
Correspondent. 

‘* The Hungarian cavalry are highly spoken of, and they found fitting 
antagonists in the French artillery men,de la Garde Imperiale, who were not 
to be driven from their guns but were sabred at their posts. The wounded 
in these three recent battles have been moved in the direction of Milan 
from as far as Pavia; and the Great Canal (Naviglio Grande), has spared 
these sufferers on both sides the jolting of land carriage—a benefit which 


was not probably foreseen by Leonardo da Vinci when he traced this great 
conduit through the heart of Lombardy at the first entrance of the French 
into Milan in 1499.""—Glo/ 


Among the superior French officers killed at Magenta were Espinasse, the 
notorious Minister of the Interior who carried out the rigorous decrees 
which followed the attempt of Orsini, and Cler, a gallant leader of the Zouaves, 


| The body of General Espinasse (which was nearly cut in twain by cannon 
| shot, while the 
| sepulture in the 


horse’s head was clean whipp« d off) is to be conve yed for 
church of Les Invalides, where rest many marshals of the 


first empire, as well as Turenne and Vauban. 


The Piedmontese Gazette states that, by a royal ordinance, Major-Gene- 
ral Cialdini has been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

The Allies, says one writer, have more than 4000 Italian prisoners. They 
say they took the earliest opportunity to deliver themselves up to their 
countrymen and the French. The Italians were placed always in front, 
and threatened by Croatians generally in the rear if they did not fight well. 
Generals M‘Mahon and Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely are created Mar- 
shals of France. G al M‘Mahon has received from the Emp« ror the titk 


of Duc de Magenta 

A correspondent 
into the Zines, writing 
is within the range of possibility that a battle should change tomorrow this 
state of things; but one cannot help in the mean time admiring the genius 
which conceived and the energy which executed this grand plan, by which 
the Austrians were forced to retreat beyond the Ticino without a battle. 

f the movement are known will it be possible to ap- 
randeur, The way in which the masses of troops were 
r was really astonishing, and one must al- 


in the allied camp whose admirable letters find their way 


on the 3d of June from Novara, said, *‘ of course it 
} ld 


Only when the details 
preciate it in all its g 








thrown from one pou » anothe 

ways keep in mind that there are no requisitions of any kind, that every- 

thing has to b provided beforehand, and then, likewise, that this is a 
} country where one must keep to the great roads in the movement of armies, 

I need not say what confidence this steady advance causes in the chief; the 


| and the whole is done with that air of mystery which is so imposing. 


} ever has been done 





soldiers feel that it is a powerful hand and a clear head which direct them, 
\ No 
one except the Emperor himself knows what will be done the next moment. 
The order comes suddenly and unexpectedly; not even those round him 
know anything beforehand, and everything is done far more quickly than it 
: with other armies, to telegraphs and railways. 
The clumsy system of field telegraphs c« wire, with 
which the country is covered as the Austrians quit it, is like the vettura of 
this country to the famous mail which existed once in England, 
There is no danger of difficulties of ground, fogs, and other inconveniences ; 
the furthest corps can receive a message in a minute, and execute the order 


owing 


mpared with the electri 


coaches 


immediately. But it is the railway which has done wonders in this war, 
and has not only equalled but surpassed the expectations formed of its as- 
sistance.” 

Vercelli, May 31.—“‘ There were those who smiled at the idea of the 


Emperor taking the command of his army in person. They ought to have 
been on the spot, and seen the manner in which this magnificent army has 
been callested, provided with everything, poe ted against any possible at- 
tempt on the part of the enemy to disturb these preparations, and they ought 
to see now the manner in which this army is brought with unexampled ra- 
yidity to the desired point, and they would, I think, already forget smiling, 
for this is due to the Emperor himself; it is he who keeps everything toge- 
ther—he who directs and guides. One fact will show more than anything 
else how he does this. Not more than four or five days ago the body of the 
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French army was echeloned from Voghera along the Po and to Alessahdria, 
and thence to Valenza and Casale, and today this mass, with the exception 
of the Guards, has passed the Sesia, and all this without confusion, without 
accident, and with such great skill that, until yesterday, the general im- 
pression was that the movement of the army would be quite in another di- 
rection—that is, towards the East.”’— Zimes. 

M. Nadar, the most celebrated of French photographers, has left Paris on 
Tuesday this week, by invitation of the Minister of War, in order to prac- 
tice at the seat of war his newly-invented method of taking sun-pictures 
from a balloon. For this purpose large funds, as well as the assistance of a 
company of engineers, have been put at his disposition by a special order 
from head-quarters. M. Nadar has tried already his system of taking pho- 
tographic sketches of districts of several square miles, in numerous ascents 
from the Paris Hippodrome, and it is said that the pictures thus obtained 
are not only most distinct, but, when viewed through a microscope, show 
the minutest details. 

Horace Vernet likewise left Paris in the beginning of the month, for the | 
special purpose 7) ae = iia feet by thirty’’ as rumour will have 
it—the battle of Montebello. 





DEMONSTRATION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 

The Roman Catholic clergy and laity held a large meeting in St. 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday, ‘‘ to adopt measures for securing to Catho- 
lic inmates of workhouses and prisons the rights of religious equality, and 
that spiritual assistance of which they stand in need, and which is neces- 
sary for the good order and discipline of such establishments.’ There 
were present ten Peers, several Members of Parliament, including Lord 
Edward Howard, who according to Mr. Disraeli’s theory represents the 
English Roman Catholics; and a great number of ladies of rank, The 
chair was taken by the Honcurable Charles Langdale, and the meeting 
was addressed by Lord Stafford, Lord Herries, Dr. Gillis, Mr. Mons« ll, 
Lord Fielding, Mr. Maguire, and Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan. Mr. 
Langdale claimed for the Roman Catholic priests greater facilities for 
visiting prisoners and paupers. He deplored the fate of children whose 
mothers dic in the union, In the principal male reformatory of Glas- 
gow, there were in 1858, nincty-four natives of Ireland, of whom eighty, 
“probably,” were Catholics. ‘ Into that house no Catholic priest is 
allowed to enter upon any pretext whatever.” 

In the course of last year an old Catholic pensioner was employed to 
train the boys in military walking exercise. One of them, a lad named 
Mooney, seventeen years old, was evidently dying of consumption. When 
confined to bed, the old pensioner obtained leave to visit him from the 
authorities, who did not know he (the pensioner) was a Catholic. Mooney 
requested him to bring a priest. He procured one, but he was refused ad- 
mission. The bishop wrote first to the Governor of the prison on the subject, 
then to the Executive Board, and finally to the Home Secretary, but with 
no more success. One of the boy’s companions, who lately came out of | 
the prison, stated that poor Mooney, who was not over good or he would 
not have been there, died screaming for a priest. (‘* Shame, Shame !”’) 

Lord Stafford proposed and Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan seconded a 
resolution that full and perfect liberty on religion and education is a con- 
stitutional right. Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan said— 

With Catholics poverty was not simply a subject for compassion. They 
were taught to respect and love the poor. Poverty with them was not 
simply a misfortune—a condition of life ; it was, if ‘he might so say, an in- 
stitution, and associated in their minds with the highest types of Christian 
excellence. Even in this great metropolis, this gay and flaunting world of 
London, in the midst of the refinements of a fastidious civilization, they 
were daily reminded that the purest and loftiest models for their imitation 
had practised poverty. They were reminded, too, that the Author of our 
religion Himself chose to be a poor mechanic, exposed to the same priva- | 
tions as the homeless poor, whose case they were there to advocate. He 
would stir their hearts, and even alarm their consciences, by charging them 
that they never desist in demanding protection and consideration for the un- 
fortunate children who were driven into workhouses by want and suffering, | 
until such protection and consideration were conceded. To tell a poor, 
cowed object, a forlorn child, that he could exercise his rights in spite of the 
influence and prejudice of the authorities placed over him was a cruel 
mockery, evincing complete ignorance of human nature. It was like tell- 
ing a pauper he might find redress for his wrongs by filing a bill in the 
Court of Chancery. The class of persons of whom he spoke required every 
facility for practising their religion ; it was not sufficient that they sought 
it; it must be taken tothem. They must, in short, be placed in the same 
position as their Protestant fellow subjects. 

Mr. Maguire said there is no Minister, however proud or jaunty, no 
party, however strong, and no Government, however averse to Catholics, 
that may not be made to succumb to their strength, because their cause 
is a just one. 

Is there any part of the world except this where so large a number of poor 
Catholics are exposed to degradation so great, or to tyranny so wicked and 
comprehensive? Sucha state of things is enough to band every Catholic 
man in the kingdom together against it. Let this be no gigantic sham—no 
platform exhibition for the trotting cut of orators ; but let it be a matter of 
conscience between them and their God, between them and the poor, 
between them and the priest, between them and those who would if they 
could or if they dared, bow down with grateful hearts at that altar which 
they, the Catholics, claimed to be their own. (Cheevs.) They do not want 
to be tided over a session as the Ministers do, they want to strike the blow 
when the iron is hot. He heard in another place, on the previous evening, 
the Prime Minister say he was anxious to continue to give the Catholics fair 
play and justice. He has the power to do so, and let them try him. If he 
does not concede it to them, others must. Let them lose no time in asking | 
for it at once. As the old song said, ‘* Take me while I’m in the humour.”’ 
If Lord Derby was in the humour they would be delighted; but if he was 
not, perhaps they might find a way to make him. 

The other resolutions adopted at this spirited demonstration declared 
that the Roman Catholics in England and Scotland are deprived of the 
full exercise of their religion, and called for an equal administration of 
the existing law. 














Che Court. 


Tue Queen held a Privy Council at Buckingham Palace on Monday, 
when the speech she was to deliver the next day in Parliament was sub- 
mitted and approved. On Tuesday, her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Prince Consort, went in state to the Palace of Westminster, and opened 
the Session. The weather was fine and the spectators more than usually 
abundant. On Wednesday morning, the Queen distributed the Victoria 
Cross to ten officers, one Staff and one Assistant-Surgeon, and three pri- 
vates. The ceremony took place in the quadrangle of Buckingham 
Palace, and the Queen herself placed the crosses on the breasts of her 





| charities or individuals—it appearing that he never forgot one wi 


| arguments on behalf of the defendants were completed, and the Cour 


gallant soldiers. In the evening she gave a state ball, 
thousand persons were invited, 

Besides her usual exercise out of doors, the Queen, accompanied once 
by the Prince Consort and once by the Princess Alice has visited the 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and the Botanical Gardens in Re satis 
Park. She has called on the Duchess of Kent every day. On Thureday, 
the Duchess quitted town for Frogmore. ” 

The guests at Buckingham Palace have included the Earl and Countess 
of Elgin, the Countess of Mount-Edgeumbe, Lord and Lady Katherine 
Valletort, Lord George Lennox, Colonel and Lady Catherine Vernon 
Harcourt, and Major Elphinstone, R.E. 


~ - 
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Che Airtrapalis. 

The National Society for the Promotion of the Education of the Poo 
held their annual meeting on Wednesday. The proceedings were quiet 
and unobstructed. The report, which shows generally a satisfa tory 
state of things, was adopted. Its principal recommendation was that the 
proposal, which has been made in Parliament, was to admit into all ep. 
dowed schools, the religious instruction of which is not expressly limiteg 
by the will, deed, or other instrument creating the endowment, to thy 
doctrines of the Church of England, all persons of whatever religioys 
persuasion to be trustees, governors, teachers, or scholars of such schools, 
should be vigorously opposed. 

Lord John Russell presided on Saturday over the annual meeting of 
the City Auxiliary Society to the City Missions. He praised the object 
of the society, and seemed to indicate that since the poor wv ould not ay 
to our splendid churches, disliking to come in contact with luxury, thy 
gospel should be carried into the streets to the poor. , 

The Society for the Liberation of Religion has held its triennial Con. 
ference this weck. Among those who have taken an active part in its 
proceedings are Mr. Edward Baines, Mr. Miall, Mr. Samuel Courtauld, 
Mr. Apsley Peliatt, Mr. Tillett, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir Morton Peto, Mr, 
Adam Black, Mr. Samuel Morley, and the Reverend Henry Richard 
The discussion turned upon promoting the abolition of Church-rates, 
and the participation by Dissenters in educational endowments, origin- 
ally left to the Established Church now “become national property.” 

« The annual dinner in aid of St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, held 
Wednesday, brought to the funds of that useful institution, 1000/. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury presided the same evening over th 

Printer’s Pension Society. The subscription I 


amounted to abor 
500/., exclusive of a like sum as a donation, from the lat 


Mr. Biggs, the proprictor of the Family Herald. Mr. Cousins, 
one of the executors, who announced the last donation, stated 


that Mr. Biggs had left nearly 50,0007. in legacies to about 300 
th 






whom he had at any time been acquainted. Amongst these donations 
are the 5007. above stated; 1007. to the Printers’ Widows’ and Orpnan 
Fund; 1007. to the Printers’ Almshouse Fund ;* 1007, to the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution ; 200/. to the Soc iety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals; 1007. to each of the following hospitals—Charing Cross, 
Westminster, Royal Free, King’s College, London and Consumptive; 
1007. to the Life-boat Institution ; 1007. to the Governesses’ Institute; 
1007. to the Dressmakers’ Society; 1007. to the Female Servants’ 
Homes ; 10007, to an old friend who assisted him in the publication ofa 
work at Paris; and the residue of his property (after paying the various 
legacies) to the Printers’ Almshouses. His property will, we are in- 
formed, be sworn as under 70,0007, 


A deputation of merchants and others carried up a congratulat 
address to Lord Elgin on Wednesday. ‘They are delighted with his 
Chinese and Japan treaties. Lord Elgin pointed out that arms and 
diplomacy have done their work, and that it now rests with the mer- 
chants to turn the new facilities to account. He recommended those whe 
begin to be cautious as regards the extent of their operations, and careful 
in the selection of gocds. 


An appeal from the decision of the Master of the Rolls in the renowned 
Thelluson will case was decided on Thursday in the House of Lords. The 
point at issue was whether the words *‘ eldest male lineal descendant ”’ meant 
the eldest male living at the given time or the descendant of the eldest 
branch of the family. The Master of the Rolls had decided that it m 
the latter and Thomas K. Thelluson who was thus deprived of any share in 
the property appealed against this decision by which it was to be divided 
umougst the descendants of the eldest branch. The House of Lords has, 
however, affirmed the decision of the Master of the Rolls settling at the 
same time that the costs of both sides are to come out of the estate. 

The great Shrewsbury case has at last come to an end. On Thursday th 
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once proceeded to give judgment for the plaintiff; so that the estates ar 
finally given to the Earl of Shrewsbury. Lord Campbell first, and then his 
colleagues entered at great length into their reasons. The Judges were very 
decided. Justice Byles, indeed, saying that there ‘ really was no sound de- 
fence in this action.” 

The Divorce Court was occupied, on Monday, with the case of Suggat 
versus Suggate; a story of violent quarrelling and ill usage on the part ot 
the husband, and of contemptible intrigues. The man was a teacher of 





| music and a music-seller at Lowestoft; he is said to have involved himself 


in an intrigue. At first, the wife had little to complain of, but neglect, the 
brutal language, deprivation of meals, and blows. This grew from bad to 
worse, till, in July last, Mrs. Suggate found rough drafts of love-letters to 
‘* Annie,” filled with the idle language customary in such documents. 
Suggate missed them and accused his wife; and a grand and final ¢ -_ sion 
was the result. The husband’s reply to this statement was a simple enial ; 
with a hint that the letters were merely fabricated to provoke a little whole- 
some jealousy in a slatternly wife; but the Jury gave a verdict for the wife. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday, a motion was made for a rux 
calling on the Bishop of Chichester to show cause why a mandamus should 
not issue, calling on him to issue a commission for inquiring into certain 
charges made against the Reverend R. W. Randall. Certain squabbles 
between this gentleman, who is accused of Roman tendencies, and his flock, 
who are strongly opposed to candles and crosses, little bits of fringe, and 
other decorations in their church, are the origin of this application. The 
Reverend R. W. Randall is accused of turning his back to the West instead 
of the East, bowing in a superfluous way to the altar, and generally be- 
having in a Puseyite way ; proceedings to which his congregation strongly 
object. A rule nisi was granted, 
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Quack doctors have been getting into trouble lately. Not very long 
since, acertain John Bennett was formally convicted of fraud and pun- 
ished accordingly; and on Wednesday, John N. Watters and Charles Ed- 
wards were brought up before Mr. Norton, charged with defrauding a sim- 
le believer in quack medicines out of a guinea. Mr. Thomas Jones, the 





il - - a : : 
rinted circular, to consult ** Dr. Watters,”’ and at ditferent times paid sun- 


dry shillings amounting in all to twenty-one, for sundry bottles of ** stuff,”’ 
the transcendant virtue of which was to have effected a cure in an astonish- 
ingly short space of time, but which did not have that effect, as may be 
guessed. The prisoners were remanded in order that more p urticular 
charges might =~ pesares. It is a very odd thing, by the way, that one of 
the aliases of the John Bennett before alluded to happened to be “ Dr. Wat- 
ters’ One of his numcrons habitations also was a house in Spring Gar- 
dens, while the prisoner of Wednesday also once resided in Spring Gardens, 
according to evidence produced. 

The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury in the case of the Westminster Palace 
Hotel accident, was returned on Thursday and is an amusing specimen of 
compositions of its elass. The long investigation Las ended in smoke, but 
instead of returning a simple verdict to that effect, the Jury first enter into 
a history of the accident and lament its occurrence, then, after saying in a 
great number of words that they cannot find who is to blame, or whether 
any one is to blame, they ‘‘ cannot conclude this most painful and distress- 
ing inquiry without; expressing an earnest and fervent hope”? that no 
one will do it again, and append a verbose protest against the ** loose 
confused and unsatisfactory ’’ manner in which the evidence in the case 
has been collected. 





Provincial, 

A statue to the late Mr. Thomas Attwood was formally inaugurated at 
Birmingham, on Wednesday. The statue, which is nine feet four inches 
in height, is carved in Sicilian marble. It is the production of Mr, John 
Thomas, and is very simple, broad, and effective in its treatment. The 
artist has discarded all conventionalities of costume, and has represented 
Mr. Attwood in a loose surtout with a fur collar. The political orator is 
in the act of addressing a Newhall Hill meeting. The right hand is out- 
stretched, and in the left is placed a scroll, the end of which rests upon a 
bundle of sticks tightly bound together, and symbolical of the truth so 
often illustrated in the career of Mr. Attwood, that “ union is strength.” 


Ata place called Princes End, near Lipton in South Staffordshire, a 
murder of the most horrible kind has been recently committed. The crime 
was brought to light by the discovery of the mangled body of a wo- 
man floating on a canal near the place above-mentioned. The fearfully 
bruised and wounded condition of the body told but too plain a story of 
the atrocious treatment of every kind which she had been subjected to before 
her murderers completed their work. Four men, forgemen, living at 
Princes End, have been arrested on suspicion, evidence having been given 
by Harper another forgeman, to the effect that he saw them in company 
with the deceased on the Sunday before the Thursday on which the body 
was discovered. Another man, not in custody, was also with them, and 
Harper saw him strike the unfortunate woman, 

Isaac Jones, the clerk suspected of having committed the Ledbury murder, 
has been committed for trial at the next Hereford assizes by the magistrates 
who have been investigating the charge. 


IRELAND. 

Fresh patronage’ has fallen into the hands of Dublin Castle. The 
office of Solicitor of the Treasury, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Hemmins, has been bestowed upon Mr. Mostyn, Clerk of the Crown for 
Sligo county. 
Justice has been appointed Registrar of Judgments in the room of Mr. 
Serivens, resigned. Mr. James Major is appointed Attorney-Gencral for 
three counties in the North-West in addition to Fermanagh, held by him 
already, and Mr. 8. Johnston, Attorney-General for the two others. 

The Irish solicitors are very much dissatisfied with the Derbyite prin- 
ciples of disposing of patronage—they get little or none—and they have 
passed resolutions against the system. 

The Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland have held a meeting and express- 
ed their alarm at the attempt of the Ultramontane party to gain a charter 
for their University. They cannot believe that Lord Derby contem- 
plates a measure so offensive, and one that would destroy the confidence 
of the Irish Protestants in the Government. 


SCOTLAND. 

A fire almost large enough to be called a conflagration, alarmed the good 
people of Perth nota little last Sunday evening. It broke out originally 
among a quantity of dry sawn timber piled on the premises of Mr. A. Ro- 
bertson, a cabinet-maker of Union Street, and was first observed at a little 
after seven o’clock, making itself manifest in the usual way by volumes of 
smoke. Fire-engines were soon obtained, but water was scarce, and com- 
bustibles wonderfully plentiful. Another timberyard close by belonging to 


Mr. Courtenay, Solicitor and Registrar of the Lord Chief | ’ 
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On Tuesday, the Empress went in state to Nétre Dame, to hear a so- 
lemn Te Deum for the vict wy of Magenta. The Vicar-General, M. 
Surat, officiated in the absence of the Cardinal-Arehbishop of Paris, who 
h us gone to Bourges, to the funeral of Cardinal Dupont. Just as her 
Majesty was quitting Tr a tremendous thunderstorm, with 
heavy rain and hail, burst over Paris, and in great measure dispersed the 
crowd which lined the streets along which her Majesty was to pass. 
Marshal Magnan and General Laweestine, as commanders of the Army of 
Paris and of the National Guard, rode on either side of thi Empress’ s 
carriage. Her Majesty was accompanied by Prince Jerome. The 
Princess Mathilde and the Princess Clotilde rode together in another 
carriage. Before leaving the cathedral, the Empress beckoned Marshal 
Randon, the Minister of War, to tell him that the Emperor had created 
- aman M‘Mahon and Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely Marshals of 
“rance. 





_ 








The Empress receives telegraphic communications from the Emperor 
never less than twice a day at St. Cloud. It takes about an hour and a 
half to send a despatch from Turin to St. Cloud. 

Marquis Antonini has delivered to the Empress the notification of the 
death of King Ferdinand and of the accession to the throne of King 
Franceseo II, The Marquis also presented letters accrediting him as 
Envoy Extraordinary. ‘The Empress will go into mourning for twenty- 


one days. The Monit 
concert with England, resolyed on 


says that the Imperial Government having, in 

renewing diplomatic relations with 
his Majesty the King of Naples, M. Brenier has been appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of that Sovereign. 





Staly. —Advices from N ipl s to the 4th state that a modification has 
been made in the Neapolitan Ministry; Signor Salvatore Murena, F 
Scorza, and Ludovico Bianchini having been dismissed from the posts of 
Public Works, Justice, and Police. A Provisional Police under one 
Intendant and two Magistrates, has been established. A royal deere 
had been published, appointing the following Ministers without portfolio, 
namely—Gencral Filangieri, Prince Cassaro, and Duke Serra Capriola, 
reserving (says the decree) the right to make use of their enlightenment 
and experience. An official declaration of neutrality has been made. A 
levy of 2500 men for the royal navy has been ordered. 

The Tuscan Government has recalled the Marquis de Nerli from Paris. 


Salvagnoli has been appointed Minister for Ecclesiastical affairs. All 





the correspondents complain of the want of enthusiasm in Tuscany 
among the people, and the inferiority of the Tuscan army. The Grand 
Duke has published a protest against “the Piedmont resolution ”’ 


which has driven him from Tuscany 

The 0; ne gives the death of Captain de Cristoforis, a Milanese, wh 
after having overcome a fourfold force at Sesto Calende under the orders 
of Garibaldi was left dead on the field in another engagement near t 
Como. The events of his life are noteworthy. He was born in 1826. 
His father died while he was a child; he was brought up to the law, in 


he made such progress that he became a legal professor at an un- 


| usually early , and published a work which gave him high reputation 
He fought bravely in ’48. He was implicated in the movement of Feb- 





ruary 1853 at Milan, and escaped hidden under a fisherman’s nets 
Having successfully studied military art at Paris, he was much lauded as 
the Captain of the Anglo-Italian legion destined for the Crin which, 
on being disbanded, he taught military science at Pultney College. At 


the commencement of the present war he went to Piedmo 


with Garibaldi, was made captain and speedily finished hi 
reer, It is believed that had he lived he we 


ind united 
brilliant ca- 
one of the 


urage. 


uld have ber yrnie 


Grrmany.—By a singular coincidence, the clergy of Vienna wer‘ 
putting up special prayers for the success of the Imperial arms on thé 
| day of the battle of Magenta. All the members of the Imperial Family 


Mr. J. Smiles soon caught the dreadful disease and helped to spread the in- | 


fection. In one building after another the flames burst out; and nearly the 
whole South side of Union Street and almost the whole of Kinnoull Street 
were eventually destroyed. The fears of all present were greatly enhanced, 
when the fire was at its height, by a rumour that the New Gas Company's 
works had caught fire. The dread of an explosion sent hundreds away to 
distant parts of the town; but nothing of the kind happened. Some barrels 
of tar and butter, however, in one of the timber yards added in no small de- 
gree to the splendour of the spectacle. The loss is estimated at about 6000/., 
wonderfully little considering the magnitude of the affair. 


Fartign aud Calonial. 

Sranrt.—Paris has had the news of the first great victory of its ruler. 
On Sunday evening the cannon of the Invalides thundered a salute, and 
the town was illuminated. The Empress and the Princess Clotilde 
drove through the streets. When the evening papers came out the Bou- 
levards presented a scene of animated interest. Being Sunday, the streets 
were unusually crowded, and all the world were rushing to buy the even- 
ing journals; those who succeeded in obtaining a copy immediately com- 
menced reading, whilst the less fortunate looked over the shoulder of the 
possessor of the paper. The cause of the rejoicing was these few 


words — 
** Novare, 4 Juin. 
‘* ]/EMPEREUR A L’IMPERATRICE. 
. ALT . z “Pont de Magenta, lih, 30m. du soir. 
“Une grande victoire. Cinq mille prisonniers. Quinze mille ennemis 


tués ou blessés. A plus tard les détails.” 


| intervention 


| 
| 





and the Ministers were present, and the Pope’s Nuncio read mass. 

The Vienna correspondent of the 7imes, in a letter published on Mon- 
day, says, ** On Tuesday next, Prince Esterhazy will leave for England 
His Highness wishes to see his old friends again, and to exchange ideas 
and opinions with them, but he has no mission either to her Majesty or 
to the Government.” ‘ Now, depend upon it, you will soon hear of 


‘ mediation.’ Trince Esterhazy, now in London on an ‘ extraordinary 
mission,’ will be seen to have received instructions after this defeat of 
the Austrians,” says the Paris correspondent of the J’es¢ 


Count Caroly has returned to Vienna from St. Petersburg, and it need 
hardly be said that his mission was a complete failure. It being posi- 
tively known that Russia has entered into certain engagements towards 
France, all idea of sending Prince Windischgritz to St. Petersburg has 
been relinquished. 

The Indépendance of Brussels publishes an analyses of an angen 
circular which Prince Gortschakotf, Foreign Minister of Russia, has ad- 
dressed to the diplomatic representatives of the Emperor at the several 
Courts of Germany. The Prince strongly recommends a policy of non- 
as to this Italian war; and in very explicit terms denies 
the right of the Germanic Confederation to interfere in the war which 
Austria has commenced respecting one of her non-Germanic possessions. 
He appeals to the treaties by which the Confederation is constitued, and 
declares that if Germany goes to the aid of Austria in this war the po- 
litical equilibrium resulting from these treaties will be destroyed. The 
circular is described as of considerable length, firm in its tone, and re- 
markably clear, as Russian circulars are wont to be. 

General Gyulai has been made Ban of Croatia. 

We hear from Trieste, June 6, that the Austrian war steamer Eugen 
captured the French three master Raoul of Nantes bound from Cuba for 
Trieste with a cargo of coffee. 


Snhia.—The Bombay mail of the 12th May is all money market. 
People, we are told, talked of nothing else. The Government at Cal- 
cutta, fairly in a fix, had become most obsequious towards the merean- 
tile community. In Bombay the panic was at its height, and it was re- 
garded as a proof of the soundness of trade that the merchants had been 
able to escape the widest disaster. Thus writes the 7imes correspondent 
at Bombay— 

‘* To say that discount is ruling at 24 per cent in the bazaar is not to de- 
scribe the state of matters correctly, for money, in any quantity, is obtain- 
able upon no terms whatever. The mint is gorged with bullion, and the 
»rivate banks have their last importations upon their hands, the bazaar 
Gelag literally unable to purchase the silver at any price. It would be well 
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if the gentlemen to whom we owe these state of matters could be taken 
round to each of the bank parlours if the place, that they might listen to 
some of the complimentary things said about them. It would not be easy to 
estimate the extent of disaster which the financial blundering of the last few 
months has entailed upon all classes; while the present remittances of sil- 
ver from home to relieve the Indian treasury have made confusion worse 
confounded, and induced the severest panic Bombay perhaps has ever ex- 
perienced. Trade is at astand, from the spasm which has seized the cur- 
rency; and there seems nothing left for the place but to fall back upona 
system of barter, and weigh out silver by the shekel. The mint certificates 
are issued at fifty days date, but the tenderer of bullion has to wait a fort- 
night or three weeks before the certificate is granted, on the ground or the 
retence that the mint authorities are unable to weigh it earlier. It is use- 
ess to sell to the bazaar, for the native buyer is unable to redeem his pur- 
chase. i 
where. ‘The losses entailed upon holders of securities or goods in these cir- 
cumstances are perfectly crushing, and the extent to which piices have been 
affected may be estimated from the fact that cotton has fallen fifteen rupees 
acandy within the last ten days without finding buyers, while securities 
are unsaleable at any price. The paroxysm may subside in a few days, but 
there can be no effectual relief while the Home Government is remitting 
silver to this country. The operation makes exchange business so 
hazardous that the banks could only buy upon a large margin, even had 


The stream has dried up and disappeared, and the currency is no- | 


they funds at command; while the bullion importations are so far in excess | 


of the coining power of the mints that they only embarrass us with riches 
we are unable to use.” 

The Calcutta mail of the 5th May brought a little military news. 
Nana Sahib is in the Eastern portion of the Oude Terrai, Large bodies 
of desperate Sepoys, Cawnpore men, have been in Gonda, and have been 
defeated in their attempts to break to the South by Sir Hope Grant. 
Small bodies of rebels have been in Buxar and Shahabad. Most of the 
work of repression is done by the Sikhs. Lord Clyde had arrived at 
Simla. 

Gustralia.We have advices from Melbourne to the 16th April. 
As usual there are complaints of the postal arrangements with England. 
Victoria is called upon to pay more than her share for an irregular ser- 
vice. 
those of the preceding quarter. But the want of water was felt. The 
traffic returns of the newly opened railways showed a steady increase ; 

assengers here, as elsewhere, furnishing the bulk of the receipts. The 
ollowing amusing story, told by one of the Melbourne correspondents, 
illustrates the curious state of things in our prosperous colony. 

‘* We have had a smart discussion by the colonial press upon the question 
of the compatibility of the status of an actor with legislatorial honours, 
Coppin, a comic player of the Jem Bags and Billy Barlow class—and avery 
clever one, too—has, or is reputed to have, realized an independence here 
by his very spirited and liberal management of two principal theatres and 
our local Cremorne. Apart from his clever acting, he is a man of consider- 
able ability, of unblemished character, and of generous sympathies. He is 
just the sort of man that every body likes, and, I may add, that everybody 
ought to like. I believe his name is not unknown on the London boards, 
for his father who was a surgeon by profession, took to the stage. Well, 
in August last Coppin set up for a seat in the Legislative Council, when six 
of the ‘ Lords’ went out by rotation. He ‘ went in,’ as our colonial phrase 
is, for the Liberal interest, and was returned, and certainly in that august 
assembly he did no discredit to the choice of his constituents. On present- 
ing himself as a candidate he retired from the stage ; and from July to March 
he abstained from its temptations—great as they must be to a popular and 
much applauded actor. But in March last he was tempted to reappear on 
the Ballarat boards for, I think, six nights, for the benefit of their local 
charities—the hospital, benevolent asylums, &c. He played to crowded 
houses, and the result was that very handsome sums were handed to the 
institutions in question. Upon this Coppin was attacked by the starched 
and straightlaced portion of the press. ‘If he had been a tragic actor,’ 
said one, ‘it would not have been objectionable—but Jem Bags! faugh! 
we shall never see him in council again without calling for ‘ Hot Codlings,’ 
But — in, on taking his farewell at Ballarat, made an excellent and sen- 
sible address in reply, and has since declared that he will contribute to the 
benevolent institutions of the colony every year in the same way.” 


Misrellaurons. 

The Court has been ordered to go into mourning for the King of the 
Two Sicilies from the 9th to the 19th. But, in order “to prevent any 
injury to trade,” mourning is not to be worn at the Drawing-room to- 
day. 

Sir Charles Arthur Magennis has been appointed British Minister at 
the Court of the King of Naples; Mr. Augustus Paget, Minister to the 
Court of the King of Sweden and Norway ; the Honourable Charles Au- 
gustus Murray, Minister at the Court of the King of Saxony. Mr. Wil- 
liam Lowther becomes Secretary of Legation at Naples; and Mr. George 
Petre at Hanover. 

Four officers of the Indian service have been appointed aides-de-camp 
to the Queen—Licutenant-Colonel Charles Reid, C.B., and Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. B. Smith, C.B., of the Bengal Army; and Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Thomas Tapp, C.B., and Lieutenant-Colonel G. H. Robertson, 
C.B., of the Bombay Army. 

M. Brenier, the new French Minister at the Court of Naples, is to 
leave Marseilles on Sunday, for his post. Baron D’Aquin and Count 
Gobria are appointed to the Legation at Naples. 








The Rifle movement goes on growing in strength all over the country ; 
it assumes greater consistency, and a more businesslike air. But we 
must still repeat that the restrictions of the law and the backwardness of 
the Government operate to check its advance. 


The Atlantic Telegraph Company are again in the field, resolute to 
prosecute anew their stupendous enterprise. At a gencral meeting of 
the shareholders on Wednesday, Mr. Stuart Wortley in the chair, it 
was stated that the Government will guarantee 8 per cent upon a 
capital of 600,0007, to be employed in laying the new cable. The new 
capital is to be raised in preference shares of 5/. each, 

The Red Sea Telegraph has been successfully laid to Aden, which 
place it reached on the 28th May. 


Mr. Huxley lectured at the Royal Institution on Friday last, “On the 
Persistent Types of Animal Life,” and pointed out that although the 
fauna and flora of the geologic period are generally believed to have been 
very different from those of the present time, only six per cent of the 


Gold was plentiful, the returns for the quarter being in excess of | 





or * * a 
known zodlogical orders have become extinct, and every order in botany 
of which we find fossil remains, is represented on the earth at the present 
day. " 





The Telegraph, on Thursday, announced to our regret the death { 
David Cox, the greatest of our English water-colour landscape painters 
at his residence, Harborne near Birmingham. As a tribute to the de. 
ceased, the committee superintending the collection of his dauien, 
now exhibiting at the French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, resolved mate 
close it on Saturday, as they had announced doing. Though small, jt 
contains enough to show how great an artist David Cox was, and h Ww 
little likelihood there is that any living rival will take his place. , 





; Though the Prince of Wales has left Italy, there is no expectation of his 
immediate return ; indeed, it is more than likely that the young Prince y; l 
remain abroad until the full extent of the time originally appointed for }js 
travels, though, of course, the direction has been considerably altered,— 
Court Journal. ° 

The health of the Duchess of Kent is sufficiently established as to enable 
the Royal Duchess to travel to her country residence, Frogmore Lodge, 

Prince Carini is to be the Neapolitan Minister at London when diplomatic 
relations are resumed, 

Baron de Hubner, Austrian Envoy to the Court of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, has arived at Naples. 

The Parliamentary dinners announced last week for Monday duly came 
off on that day. ; 

Lord John Russell visited Mr, Sidney Herbert at Wilton a day or two be. 
fore his departure for London. 

Lieutenant-General Sir William Eyre arrived in England from Canada 
on Wednesday. Also a further supply of recruits for the 100th Regiment, 


Mr. W. H. Bodkin, of the Home Circuit and Central Criminal Court, 
Recorder of Dover, is appointed Assistant-Judge of the Middlesex Sessions 
Court, in the room of Mr. Pashley, Q.C., deceased. 

The Lord Chancellor has signified his intention of conferring silk gowns 
on ee members of the Chancery bar—Mr. John Hinde Palmer and Mr, W, 
D. Lewis. 


The Opinione of Turin states that the municipal cities of Genoa, Saluzzo, 
Alessandria, and other towns of Piedmont, have drawn up addresses to King 
Victor, entreating him not to expose his person so recklessly in battle. 

A correspondent of the Delhi Gazette, writing from Kussowlie the lst of 
May, says that ‘‘ the Commander-in-chief met with another accident at 
Pinjore. It seems that the Putteealla Rajah’s troops, with artillery, were 
drawn up to de honour to his Lordship, and, as usual, the honour was 
neither required or expected. Just as the chief, who was in advance of his 
staff, got abreast of the guns, the salute commenced; the chief's horse 
started and threw his rider, who appeared at Kalka with sundry patches of 
plasters across his forehead.’’ ‘ 

The remains of the late Sir Thomas Picton, long mouldering in a buryin 
ground in the Bayswater Road, and still in the coffin in which they arrive 
from Waterloo, were on Wednesday removed, with affectionate ceremony, to 
St. Pauls. The coffin reposed on a gun-carriage. The Duke of Cambridge 
led a host of distinguished mourners. 


The Victoria and Albert, carrying the Princess Frederick William to 
Antwerp, was piloted ashore in the Scheldt. Captain Denman went ashore, 
and recalled the Vivid, gone on ahead, by telegraph. The Princess went 
to Antwerp in the Vivid. 

A new wooden steamer of 6000 tons burden, the General-Admiral, built 
for the Russian Government by Webb of New York, was tried in the Bay 
on May 20. She will mount upwards of 100 guns, including two powerful 
Dalghren shell guns. The New Yorkers regard her as a masterpiece. 


A novel mode of advertising is about to be introduced to the advertising pub- 
lic of London by some of the large music publishers, The medium is to consist 
of an octagon pillar or column, of from fourteen to sixteen feet in height 
standing on a base. The base is to be constructed so as to form a letter-box. 
The column itself will have its corners gilded with gold. The sides will be 
of glass, on which will be written, within tasteful borders, the announce- 
ments. On the top of the column will be a clock which will indicate the 
year, the day of the month, the day of the week, and of course the hour of 
the day. The clocks for several will be placed on them gratuitously by the 
several clockmakers of London. The clock will be surmounted by a lamp. 
The interior of the column will be illuminated with seventeen burners, s0 
as to show the announcements by night as well as by day. The first is to 
be erected in Cornhill; the clock of which, we believe, is to be by Dent. 
Another is to be placed near Apsley House. And one near the Polytechnic 
in Regent Street, (which, by the by, is to be closed for ever.) We un- 
derstand that about forty spaces have already been obtained from the au- 
thorities for the placing of the columns. 


Sir John Bowring is preparing for the press an account of his late visit to 
the Philippine Islands, in HLM. steamer Magicienne, with special reference 
to the ports of Lamboadgo, Lloilo, and Sual, which have lately been opened 
to foreign commerce. 


CrystaL Pdtace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
June 10th, 1859, including season-ticket-holders, 29,820. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SaTURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Our Paris correspondent supports the statement from him, 
which we published in our second edition last week, and now 
supplies us with news of far more importance. 

“ TuurspAy EvENING. | 

“T have little fear of being contradicted when I state that Prussia 
has consented to aid Austria in preserving her possessions in Lombardy. 
Prussia will uphold the treaties of 1815 with all her power. This news, 
known to a few, is perhaps the secret of the continued decline today.” 

The remainder of our correspondent’s letter is us follows—the first 
paragraph bearing date Thursday evening. 

‘The Rentes have fallen } per cent today, notwithstanding a telegram, 
placarded at the Bourse, that the Marshal Baraguay d’ Hilliers had, by order 
of the Emperor, driven the Austrians out of the village of Marignan, Wi 


little loss.”’ 
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«Yesterday was a day of panic at the Bourse; the French funds had 

Jen at one moment nearly 1 per cent from the prices of Tuesday ; a de- 

tch from Frankfort published in the Zimes and L’ Indépendance Belge, 
to the effect that the French had been driven back across the Ticino gained 
credit, from the circumstance that no despatches had been published from 
the Allied armies during Tuesday, and nobody knew where the French were 
or what they were doing. This despatch was not the sole or chief cause of 
the panic ; for on an official notice being placarded at the Bourse that the 
Emperor and King of Sardinia had made their triumphal entrances into 
Milan, the reaction was very slight, and this morning the Rentes have again 
opened at a decline; the reason given is the speech of Lord Derby on Tues- 
day night. | The situation of the market also aided the downward move- 
ment; as is always the case before the half-yearly coupon is detached, a 
number of small buyers have entered the field, who pocket the dividend and 
sell directly ; the first great victory also brought forward a large body of 
speculators for the rise, eager to realize their profit, and liable to take fright 
at the first unfavourable rumour, however absurd. The ‘ discounting’ has 
again commenced on a large scale ; and profit is stiii io be made by selling 
for money and buying for the end of the month. 

“Very few details have yet reached Paris of the great battie of Magenta. 
All agree that it was a hard-fought struggle ; for instance, one position was 
taken and lost by a regiment of Zouaves six times. The honour of the day is 
tothe General M‘Mahon, who, since the taking of the Malakoff, has stood 
forth undeniably the first suldier of France: he is besides an accomplished 
gentleman. The General Espinasse was of a rougher mould ; he was thought 
a good soldier; the Parisians had not forgotten his Ministry and disliked 
him. The story goes that the Emperor with the whole of his guard was 
nearly taken prisoner; however that may be, it is certain that the guard 
suffered severely ; they have lost 1000 men; and I have good authority for 
saying that the French losses amount altogether to at least 10,000 men. The 
Emperor's first despatch said 2000; the second 3000; and one of the latest 
despatches from Turin, 5000; but I am understating the loss at putting it at 
10,000. The actual number will never be known; the names of the officers 
even are not published ; the Minister for War informs the friends of de- 
ceased officers privately. Notwithstanding the magnitude of the victory of 
Magenta, the French do not deceive themselves as to the difficulties yet to 
be overcome ; the feeling prevalent is that the war will be far more bloody 
than was expected. 

“T informed you last week that the Prince Esterhazy was going to Lon- 
don on a special mission; the Morning Herald has since formally denied 
my statement. I do not think the Morning Herald will deny that the 
Prince is coming, and it is not likely that at such a crisis in his country’s 
destinies he would come to amuse himself; he may not have official cre- 
dentials, but he has some other object in view besides that of seeing his old 
friends. The Vienna correspondence in Wednesday’s 7imes, states that he 
was to leave last Tuesday.” 


The great party conflict on the Amendment of the Address ended last 
night in the defeat of Ministers. 

Mr. Mrtner Greson was tie first speaker. He contended that the 
resent position of the Liberal party has been forced upon them by the 
ecsarentiven, and the course he should take had been forced upon 
him by the Government. Once he had objected to the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Roebuck had invited him 
to vote in favour of Lord Palmerston’s policy in Greece, but he had 
yoted against him. Mr. Gibson reviewed the policy of Lord 
Derby’s, and said that it trifled with the very foundation of our Parlia- 
mentary system. He looked upon the alliance with France as of the 


greatest importance to this country; and deprecated the practice of 


decrying everything undertaken by the Emperor of the French. Mr. 
Lixpsay, amidst Ministerial cheers, said that the Conservative party had 
always passed all the Liberal measures; and he should vote for the 
Government. 

Mr. Sipney Hexsert considered that the dissolution was war to the 
knife against the Liberal party, who had a perfect right to take up the 
challenge. 

If they were beaten they must of course bow to the decision of the House. 
With regard to the measures of the Government, he said, that first they 
offered the House a measure which was compatible with their principles,— 
now they were disposed to offer a measure which was incompatible with 
their principles. They were general merchants who had samples of every 
kind. He preferred to see the Reform question in the hands of Reformers, 


| they consulted the dignity of France as weli as the dignity of Austria. He 


regretted to believe that our alliance with France had been very much 


; Weakened. He intimated that the ordinary business of the session might 
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to waiting for the fulfilment of the promises which the Government had | 


made. He remarked, that when he was in office he succeeded in sending 
Roman Catholics to the seat of war, and he was violently resisted by the 
Conservative party. A change, however, had now come over them, and 
they now acknowledged the principle, although he quite admitted that no 
treaty or compact upon that subject had been signed. 

Mr. Bentinck and Captain Vexnon opposed, and Mr. Danny Sery- 
mourn and Mr. LeatrHam supported the amendment. Sir Gono! 
Lewis said that the course taken had been forced upon them by the Go- 
vernment; who had been guilty of political cowardice. Sir Joun 
PaxineTon contended that every attempt to find fault with the 
Government had signally failed. The indictment of the Op- 
position was, ‘‘ We have nothing to say against you, but we 
want your places.” He pointed out, with emphasis, the short 
comings of the late Government as law reformers, whilst he prided him- 
self upon the foreign and domestic policy of himself and colleagues, select- 
ing Lord Malmesbury for especial eulogy. If the Government were con- 
demned by a triumphant faction the country would not respond to their 
decision. He denied they were hostile to France, aud hoped the alliance 
would long continue. 

Lord Joun Rvssex1 insisted that Ministers since they came into office 
have had ample time to develop their measures. They came into powe1 
having opposed the Conspiracy Bill and their conduct on the occasion 
was both factious and treacherous. 

“ With regard to the Government Reform Bill he considered that if it 
had been twenty years in operation it would have very much diminished the 
popular power and the popular strength, which ought to be represented in 
that House. Any reform bill worthy of support should be a plain practical 
measure adding to popular power. He condemned the Government 
for dissolving Parliament at a time when war was imminent, in- 
stead of accepting the alterations in the Reform Bill which they 

now intimated their intention to accept. The noble lord in an 
elaborate review of foreign affairs expressed his opinion that both 
Austria and Sardinia had acted wrongly, and he could confidently 
state that neither himself nor Lord Palmerston had done anything to stimu- 
tethe war. Every one in England was for neutrality and peace, but he 


| Chilian, Six per Cent, 99 101, 


Very much doubted whether the present Government could maintain peace. | 


ir advice would never have any weight in the Councils of France, unless 


be proceed d with, and that the Reform Bill might be considered separately 
In an autumn session, so that it might be passed through Parliament du- 
ring the present year. 

Mr. Rorsvck said he had come to the conclusion that neither party in 
the House deserved a good character, and he was called upon to consider 
what was best for his country. He did not believe that Lord Palmers- 
ton and Lord John Russell would ever agree. They will not bring in so 
good a Reform Bill as the Conservatives. He should therefore oppose the 
amendment. Ie described Lord Palmerston as a man who had kept the 
world in combustion ever since he had been in office; and this is the 
man to whom it was proposed to commit the peace of the world ! 

Sir H. M. Carns having replied, the House divided, and the num- 
bers were— 


For the Amendment................. 323 
Against it ... baa eae A 5 310 
a Majority for the Amendment haat 13 
rhe announcement was received with tremendous cheering by the Op- 


vosition. Lord Joun Resse. immediately afterwards went to sit by 


J 
Lord Palmerston which elicited renewed cheers. 

The House adjourned at a quarter past two until twelve o'clock this 
day (Saturday). 

The House of Commons met today at noon. The Marquis of Harte 
INGTON brought up the report, which was agreed to; and on the suge 
gestion of Lord Joun Russet the House adjourned until Friday 


The Duchess Regent has withdrawn from Parma, releasing the troops 
from their oath, and leaving the municipality supreme. They have 
claimed the protection of Victor Emmanuel. 

The Greck Government has stated that England, France, and Russia 
have menaced Greece with interference if she disturbs the peace. 

It is now officially stated that the Allies captured only four guns at 
Magenta. 


We understand that in order to have an authoritative investigation 
into the whole question of lighting public galleries with gas, the Lord 
President of the Council has named a Commission of Inquiry, consisting 
of Professors Faraday, Hoffman, and Tyndall, with Mr, Redgrave, R.A., 
and Captain Fowke, R.E., who will commence their investigations im- 
mediately. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Frrpay ArreRnoon. 

The Bank Directors yesterday reduced the rate of discount from 3} to 3 
per cent; this measure had been fully anticipated, and therefore cr ited no 


| 
surprise ; its effect upon the Money Market was unimportant, as a still 
greater reduction was in some quarters not unlooked-for. The aspect of 
affairs on the Stock Exchange continues gradually to improve, and a re- 
covery from the effects of the lute wunecessary crisis becoming more percep- 
tible. The public do not cease to invest in small amounts in the English 
Funds, by which means a shortness of stock is naturally produced, and a 


consequent rise in quotations. From the last figure on Saturday last the 
extreme advance in Consols has been 1 per cent. The market opened on 
Monday, 923 934, and with “l business doing steadily rose to 932 : 
since when they have been alternating 93} 93% ard 93% 94, marking 94 or 
both Money and Account. Stock being so very searce, the price for Money 
is about 4 } per cent higher than for Time. The events of the week have 
likewise been considered of a favourable character, the news on Monday of 
the success of the Allies at Magenta assisting materially to create the firme 
ness noticed that day. The Queen's speech was al o favourably received, 
the Market again advancing immediately upon its publication. TI cbate 
in the House of Commons has not at present affected the Funds rsely ; 
indeed in the Stock Exchange there seems to be little or no anxiety with 
regard to the result. Exchequer Bills, 21 25; Bank Stock, 219 222. Pur- 
chases by the broker for the Court of Chancery have likewise helped to 
maintain the existing firmness of ton Consols for Money, 937 94); and 
for July, 933 94 Reduced and New Three per Cents, ‘ 22°93 

In the Foreign Market business has not be inactive, and prices have 
improved all round; Mexican, 17] 18); Venezuela, 39 40; Grenada Ace 
tive, 1617, and Spanish, 41 414; all show an advance of 1 per cent. Sar- 
dinian Stock has risen as much as 6 per cent, and Victor Emmanuel, 3 per 
cent upon the late victories. In other things the improvement is from 4} to 
lper cent; Peruvian, Four-and-a-half per Cent, 8485; Peruvian, Three 
per Cent, firm, at 64 65; Buenos Ayres, 74 76; Ditto, Three per Cent, 
1718; Turkish, Six per Cent, good, at 68 70; and for the Ne 57 59; 

The dealings in the Railway Share Market have 1 


en very limited; the 
course of prices has, however, ued i ward ver vir 





uj ving 
inet by 


further purchases on the part of the public, which have not b 

corresponding bona fide sales, Caledonian shares, 39 39}, 1 per cent higher. 
Midland, 98981; Birmingham, 8989}, both 1} per cent better ; Leeds, 1} 
per cent, closiz 884 88}; Manchester, Sheflield, and Lincoln, 34) 364; 


, >? ' + . 
London and Brighton, 109 110; South-Eastern, 193 192 ; Great Northern, 


99 100; Great Western, 533 544; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhamp- 


ton, 144 15}; South Wales, 59 61. 

‘Lhe Foreign Share Market, influenced by the favourable reports of the 
progress of the Allies has advanced during the week, particularly in the ease 
of French and the Lombardo-Venetian shares, t ‘ Lat 1 for ic latter 
being 2 13 di Northern of France, 36} 363; Great Luxemb , Ob SB; 
Sambre and M , 65!; Namurand Liege, 78; East Indian, 100 101; 
Great Western of Canada, 14} 14 The market for Joint Stock Banks has 
this week shown considerable firmness in anticipation of the approaching 
dividends; tl mount of business doing, however, is as yet limit 

Sarcurvay, Tw LOOK 

Consols after opening 93] or 928 ex div. have gone better, a e now 
92) 922 ex div The Foreign Market is somewhat active, principally in 
Turkish and Mexican Stocks, the former having advanced to 72 buyers, and 


the latter to 18) 183. Railway shares are good, but scarcely anything doing, 
BANK OF ENGLAND 

An Account, pursuant to the 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ex ‘ 

on Wednesday the #th day of June 1859 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Motes issued .o.cccececevevees £31,741,890 Government Debt, £1 15,100 
; Other Securiti 459,900 
i 6,800 





Gold Coin ar 
Silver Bullion 


431,741,600 


£31,741,890 | 
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DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,281,376 


BANKING 


£14,553,000 
3,166,157 












OSU cee eee tent eeee 
Public Deposits’ 7,219,397 | Other Securities..........+ «+ 19,049,912 
Other Deposits ..........-065 5,942,762 | Notes......ccccccces ee 10,607,545 
Seven Daysand other Bills.. 748,514 | Gold and Silver Coin .....++++ 690,997 

£11,629,8 £41,629,830 





* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct. 


Gsrful Arts, Fashions, Grade, Kr. 
Tur present season is turning out rather a late one for the dealers in 
textile fabrics, and trade continues to be a shade healthier than is usual, 
upon the whole, at this time of the year. 
PARIS FASHIONS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The summer promises to be very showery, and new toilets have been 
invented suitable to the sudden and frequent changes of temperature. 
Casaques are still in fayour, but then they are inconvenient, and cannot 
quickly be thrown off and on, The newest things for out-doors are 
talmas without sleeves or hoods. They have a longitudinal opening in 
front for the arms, beginning at the shoulders and continuing all the 





way down, and this can be buttoned up or not, according to the state of | 


the weather. This charming mantle is to be seen at La Maison Guge- 
lin, and it is called une orageuse. It can be made in coutil, nankin, or 
piqué, to match the dress; or in black poplin, when it can be worn with 
anything. 
with the material employed. The opening up the front, is imitated at 
the back for the sake of uniformity, only in this case the button-holes are 
false. Closed talmas, if made in grey poplin, or the stuff known as pep- 
per-and-salt, are trimmed with plaid which is laid on deep at the bottom 
of the sleeve. It is also employed for the collar, which forms a sto- 
macher in the front. 

There is nothing more distingué for morning negligée than white mus- 
lin. 
quires to be cut with peculiar nicety, as it sets perfectly loose, ex- 
cepting at the throat. It hasno other ornament than a fold of muslin 
over a wide blue or pink ribbon, which goes all round, just leaving 
space enough in front for bows of ribbon made to look like butterflies. 
This peignoir is sometimes worn over taffetas or white sarsenet ; but per- 
eale does equally well, provided it is very fine and lightly starched. ‘The 


The buttons must be of cotton, silk, or velvet, to correspond | 


The Louis XVI. jacket or peignoir, is a great favourite ; but it re- | 


dress is completed for outdoors by a mantle of white muslin trimmed | 


with ribbon like the jacket. Although the toilet we have just described 
is very simple, yet it is luxurious on account of its exquisite freshness. 
Ladies who cannot indulge in white, wear muslins that soil less quickly, 
such as spots, downward stripes, and small checks, and flounces wide or 
narrowed. Muslin dresses are usually accompanied by white muslin 
shawls, which are either flounced, or simply hemmed over a ribbon, and 
the color can be changed to harmonize with different dresses. If the 
shawl is festooned or embroidered, of course it is all the lighter and 
prettier. 

Bonnets are just now so light and aérial that they look as if blown 
together. Tulle plaited in numberless plaits, and mixed with a multitude 
of tiny ruches, is all that is necessary. A bouquet of exotics scarcely 
adds to the weight, and this is really what is principally worn by our 
most fashionable and clegant women. Leonie d’AUNET. 


Bronzes. 

The public, we suspect, has grown a little tired of the everlasting 
crusaders in every possible form of fierce encounter, and devouring lions 
fighting with boars, and even those delicately modelled stags or grey- 
hounds, pretty and elegant as they always are. The time certainly has 
come when we wanted something fresh and more lastingly beautiful, as 
the antique always is, to be familiar company with us in our rooms. 
The invention of M. Achille Collas by which a statue, or indeed any 
work of glyptic art, can be copied on a reduced scale, with mathematical 
exactness, has now been so well applied in the hands of M. F. Barbe- 
dienne, that we can possess the most accurate possible copies either in 
bronze or marble of most of the great exemplars of Greek art. Formerly 
if we wished small copies, we have been obliged to put up with those 
made by the eye, by rule of thumb as we say, requiring an amount of 
skill that involved a high price; but now we may obtain a far more 
beautiful work of art at a less cost. A very ample display of these 
statues and other objects of art may be seen at Messrs. Graham and 
Jackson’s in Oxford Street. We noticed as remarkably like the originals, 
the Venus of Milo, the Dying Gladiator, and the Borghese or Fighting 
Gladiator; there is also a very excellent copy of that most graceful 
draped statue “ Ariadne,’ or Cleopatra as it is sometimes called, because 
of the snake that coils round the arm, which is probably only an orna- 
ment; these are all in bronze. The noble productions of the Renais- 
sance are also extremely well seen, and these have a special interest and 
importance on account of their peculiar fitness for decoration. There is, 
— we may say, the best copy of the celebrated chef d’wuvre of 

ohn of Bologna, the Mercury, admirably adapted for ornament, as in- 
deed it was designed to be. There is also a magnificent arrangement of 
the grand figures by Michael Angelo from the tomb of the Medici, Lo- 
renzo and the Night and Morning, which mounted on a finely-carved 
ebony pediment, form a mounting for a timepicce worthy of the most 
ambitious virtuoso. The application of these reduced antiques to the 
decoration of articles of utility, is a very welcome and legitimate direc- 
tion of art; but M. Collas and his collaborateurs must be careful not to 
venture upon restoring. Anything restored generally means something 
completely spoiled, and this is specially true of the antique. 
ample, there is in this collection a restoration of the sublime fragment by 





| but similar tubes to those already described. 


just been set in operation in London, under the auspices of a socicty 
called the British Sculpture Working Association, this is no doubt 9 
similar process to that for some time in use for stone and wood, the tra. 
versing chisel being guided by a ball and socket joint. ; 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS. 

For the brilliant lustre of our glass, that splendid crystal look like tho 
purest of pure Wenham Lake ice, the English makers have long been 
unrivalled; but in some cut, enamelled, and coloured glass in yar; oe 
fantastic forms, the foreign manufacturers surpass us. Some splendid 
specimens of ornamental glass are to be seen now. Messrs. Phillips haye q 
pair of semi-opaque white amphora shaped vases, about three feet hich 
of Bohemian manufacture, the corresponding pair being in the yx yssession 
of the Queen. The form of these is beautifully true and symmetrical, 

A very elegant application of spun glass is exhibited by “Messrs, Osler 
It is of true Venetian work in the form of little baskets of various forms 
The glass is of different colours, and is woven together, giving a yery 
delicate silky kind of wicker-work in glass. The display of crystjj 
chandeliers at Messrs. Osler’s new room in Oxford Street is really 
enough to make one feel proud of the nation of shopkeepers. The room, 
too, designed by so distinguished a man as Owen Jones, is of itself g 
work of art remarkable for great originality and beauty of design. Next 
to making fine glass is showing it well, for even a diamond looks dy]! 
when badly set; and so this new salon of Mr. Osler’s forms a splendid 
setting for his crystals that sparkle like diamonds hanging in clusters 
from the roof. The lighting by day is given by myriads of star shaped 
openings in the arched ceiling, each filled with coloured glass of different 
tints ; by night it is lit by star shaped gas-lights. The sides of the room 
have large mirrors upon a crimson flock paper, and the tables are al] 
mirrors ; so that glass is to be admired in almost every form. 

In engraved glass we are fast gaining upon the domain of the German 
and French artists of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries, W; 
have seen at Apsley Pellatt’s some extremely good species of work in 
engraving. Some of these are also very beautiful in execution, and 
tastefully designed. We should mention particularly finger-glasses, and 
others engraved with the leaf and flower of the water-lily, as if rising 
from the water. Another very pleasing example was a water-jug and 
glasses ornamented with the passion-flower. Equally good in its way 
was a jug engraved with figures and honeysuckle ornaments from the 
Greek vases, 

A very beautiful dessert-set, engraved in the renaissance style of or- 
nament, is not only remarkable as a very elaborate production, but in- 
teresting from the fact that we have men among us ready to give as 
much as five hundred pounds for such a very fragile work of art-manv- 
facture. This should give great encouragement to skilled artizans, for 
we may be sure our wealthy manufacturers will always find purchasers 
for the really beautiful and good articles. Indeed in this one department 
of engraved glass, it is with great difficulty the demand for it is met. 





INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c, 

Messrs. Miller and Company of Eastcheap, have introduced a new ap- 
plication to cabinet furniture, made by machinery, of an invention for af- 
fixing to the joints of chairs and tables, &c., small pieces of brass, by which 
when slipped into each other, a fine and secure dovetail joint is obtained. 
Furniture with this novel arrangement, will probably be very acceptable 
to shippers and emigrants, who require greater strength and durability 
for the fittings of their cabins and chambers than ordinarily offered. The 
simplicity of the joint permits the article of furniture to which it is at- 
tached to be put together or taken to pieces in the shortest space of time 
by any one, however inexperienced, without chance‘of injury or disorder, 
and enables objects to be packed for transit in a space little more than 
the mere cubic measurement of the wood, thus effecting a considerable 
saving in carriage freight. 

The Scientific American commendsthe novelty of paper-tubing or pipes 
for water, gas, and conveyance of sound, &c. They can resist a pres 
sure of fifteen atmospheres, and may be made to bear much more by in- 
creasing the thickness of their walls. They are recommended as light 
homogeneous, inoxidable, wholesome,’and cheap, and are readily joined to- 
gether. The bitumen is mixed with a certain quantity of chalk, and is 
heated in a boiler to melting; a roll of paper is then made to pass 
through the liquid bitumen, and immediately afterwards it is rolled upon 
an iron mandril of the size desired for the interior of the pipe, to the 
thickness required. The mandril is then placed into another cauldron, 
of pure bitumen, and afterwards rolled upon a flat stone sprinkled with 
fire; the mandril is then drawn out, and the inner surface of the pipe 
dressed with pure bitumen. 

A compact agreeable “picnic” stool has been contrived by Messrs. 
Sherborne and Tillyer, of Oxford Street. It consists of three hollow 
iron tubes, about three quarters of an inch in diameter, and thirteen 
inches long; these are fastened together by a moveable joint near the 
top end of the tubes, the lower ends spreading out in a triangular form. 
The seat is formed by means of a three-cornered piece of carpet or other 
strong material, fastened at each corner to the top ends of the three smaller 
The bottom ends of the 
smaller tubes are forced into the orifices of the larger tubes, a seat is ac- 


| cordingly formed, very light, but of sufficient strength, it is said, to hold 


For exX- 


Phidias called ‘“‘ The Fates,” in which, of course, the heads and extre- | 


mities are French, but not only so, the attitude of one figure has been 
entirely altered, a liberty we cannot tolerate; moreover, the figure is 
quite deprived of the repose and grandeur of the original. 
cess be confined to its “reduction mathématique,” and we shall rejoice 
in its utility. ( 
the Graces, and Jean Goujon’s Caryatides, have by this means been re- 
duced and applied in a variety of ways for ornamental and useful ob- 


jects. From modern sculpture we were struck with a very charmingly 


Let this pro- | 


Some of the most choice works of Germain Pilon, such as } 


designed inkstand, showing the figure of Sappho by Pradien, having | 


thrown aside her lyre, supported on each side by a sculptured vase, 
But we cordially advise a visit to this collection. Speaking of reduced 
copies of statues, we observe that a process of carving by machinery has 


three men ; and it can be packed into a space thirteen inches long by 
two and a half inches round. 

Few things in their way are more annoying than disputes about the 
score and game of whist: a little contrivance lately patented by the in- 
ventor, Mr. B. B. Wells, of the Strand and Leadenhall Street, would we 
think prove an acquisition to the card-table. It is simply two wheels 
turning one at each end of an axle, on which are the numbers required ; 
at the end of each axle stands a little marker, one red the other white, 5° 
as to distinguish the opposite scores. The wheels move stiffly on the 
axle, so that the number representing the score is retained opposite the 
marker. When a treble, double, or single is to be marked, a small di 
with a hand points to 1, 2, or 3, as required. These handy little mark- 
ers are made very ornamental, in turned ivory, or plain, or in polish 
box-wood, at a very small cost. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
An addition of considerable interest will, we understand, be shortly 
made to the oriental objects of art exhibited in this collection. Lord El- 
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in is about to lend various specimens of Chinese and Japanese art manu- 
facture collected by him on his recent mission to the East. Among 
them is an unusally large and very fine example of Chinese ancient 
cloissonné enamel. It is a deep brass salver with an elaborate cover, 
the whole of the exterior enamelled with the rich and harmonious ar- 
rangement of colours which oriental art so often exhibits. ; The re are 
other smaller pieces of the same work, also excellent of their kind. A 
fine cracklin Porcelain jar with bronze mountings and various other good 
specimens are among the collection. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A lecture was delivered on Wednesday afternoon at No. 5, Haymarket by 
Mr. Skaife of Vanburgh House, Backheath, upon a new method of employ- 
ing the art of photography. 

Several months ago, as we have already noticed, Mr. Skaife was led to 
undertake some experiments in relation to the velocity of shot and shell, 
and the possibility of using photographic means for registering the charac- 
ter of the motion. The phenomena presented were of a novel and peculiar 
kind; and they suggested the idea of a practical application. In the narrow 
pass of some four inches Mr. Skaife has resumed an entire photographic 
apparatus which can be carried in the hand, and which, working by means 
of a trigger, cam be used with ease and certainty. Mr. Skaife has de- 
nominated his instrument the pistol-camera, and the value of it will speedily 
be seen in various way. The weapon is levelled at «n object, and a mi- 
croscopic photograph is taken on the instant. Thus the scout may photo- 
graph a hostile movement, and the microscope discloses the position of the 
enemy. The mariner at sea can hoist the machine to the very vane at top 
of the mast, and photograph the view around. ‘The travelling student of 
natural history can photograph the wildest roebuck, the fiercest lion, the 
most sudden meteor, the most inaccessible rock. The watchman can photo- 
graph the criminal flagrante delicto. The instrument may be made the 
means of domestic discipline or endearment,—the spoiled child being shown 
“how it looks when it is cross”’ ; while the enchanted suitor can catch the 
sweetest aspect of assent and immortalise it for future reference. Indeed 
the effect of the discovery « in scarcely be estimated to its fullextent, socially 
or practically. Mr. Skaife was attentively listened to by an intelligent au- 
dience, whose acquaintance with the processes of photography was plainly 
not of a mere theoretic nature. 
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On Tuesday evening, the 7th June, Mr. James F. Cole, a manufacturing 
watch-maker of Clerkenwell, delivered to the members of the British 
Horological Institute in the Amwel! Street School-rooms, Islington, a lec- 
ture “On the detached lever escapement.”’ The lecturer rapidly sketched 
the various methods, which had been adopted to give to watches a con- 
tinous motion; and the relative value of Graham's, Mudge’s, and the fusée 
movements. He held that theory would not do in the manufacture of 
watches. A watch can only be made to keep time by immense practice on 
the part of the maker. The best chronometers are liable to stop as at pre- 
sent made. After long and »nxious thought and ch “ ietical experience, 
however, he had discovered 2a movement whereby any chronometer or other 
pocket timepiece could not by any ordinary or even extraordinary means be 
put out of order or made to stop. Indeed no amount of shaking or other 
exterior influence would alter the time of a watch fitted with the ‘ Resil- 
lient lever,”’ not to the extent of a minute in twelve months. A watch 
made on his principle could be put in the hands of never so great a bungler 
to clean or repair, without the possibility of being injured in its complete- 
ness of time keeping. He would gladly print directions on a few cards for 
those who felt inclined to work on his principle, although it had cost him 
upwards of 2007. He found his greatest difficulty in getting from the work- 
men the peculiar tooth wheel upon which the whole of the movement de- 
pends. Had not his time been so occupied, he would construct a machine 
and work it by his boys, which in a short space of time would turn out ten 
thousand wheels, requiring simply to be brushed The price of the wheel 
would not exceed sixpence. The watches made on his principle might b 





At the present moment, the author of Coningsby being “behind the 
scenes,”” and having a very natural desire to remain there, would, no 
doubt, like to promote ‘an approximation between the Hapsburghs and 
the Sidonias,”” and it is just possible that his eagerness to precipitate a di- 
vision on Tuesday night arose from his wish to promote a financial intrigue 
in the City, for the benefit of Francis Joseph. A Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer who can speak of a National Debt of 800,000,000/. as “‘a mere flea- 
bite,’ would be an invaluable friend to an Austrian Finance Minis- 
ter, at his wit’s end for a few hundred millions of florins, to carry 
on the war with vigour, and prevent national bankruptcy. Whether 
the Sidonias or any other section of that mysterious confraternity which 
exercises so much influence over the affairs of Europe will come forward 
in the hour of Austria’s emergency, and lend her a helping hand, remains 
to be seen. To me it seems that there never was a period in which the sel- 
fish instincts of the money-lenders of England, and the best interests of hu- 
manity, were so completely in harmony with each other as they are at this 
moment, To back Austria either by words of encouragement, or by pecuni- 


| ary aid, under present circumstances, is only to add fuel to the flame. When 


a monarch tries to borrow money to carry on a war for which he is mainly to 
blame, he need not wonder if he should happen to find that even the “ Si- 
are unwilling to enter into any new transaction of that kind. 

am, Xe. T. B, Wenster. 


donias”’ 


THE PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Str—I have always looked upon the Spectator as preéminently a practi- 
cal paper, and I doubt not the late Sir Robert Peel did the same, as many of 
his measures were clearly outlined in the columns of the Spectator long be- 
fore they were acknowledged by him. Whether he had a hand in shadowing 
forth the coming events I know not ; but it is evident there is always in 
the sanctum of the Spectator some practically prophetic mind. Now for the 
nonce I think it would be well for the writing Spectator to inform the cold, 
calculating, reading Spectators, what are the real or Utopian advantages to 
be looked for from the recent Bright-Russell maelstrom which has agitated 
the empire. In 1832, ona chronological railing in the garden of an eminent 
philosopher, in the ancient and learned town of St. Andrew's, these words 
were inscribed as the winding up of his chronology, ‘* At this period com- 
menced the Decline and Fall of the British Empire.” Now although all 
parties are not agreed as to the ruinous effects of Lord John Russell’s 
Reform Act of that date, still there are many who consider that a good 
shoe is not improved by the awl holes punched in it by an everlasting 
cobbling. Now what we unenlightenedjlookers on wish to know is, the bene- 
fit to be expected from extending the choice of representatives from 
a class of constituents embracing already a vast amount of political ignor- 


| ance to a body of men worthy, and excellent they may be in their own call- 


| 


expensive or otherwise ; and they would keep as good time in the pocket as } 


aclock on the wall. For himself he objected to finery in a watch if it 
would not tell the proper time. The lecture was illustrated by diagrams, 
and listened to by a large audience with evident satisfaction ; and when the 
lecturer who read his paper grew colloquial, he became peculiarly inte- 
resting. 


Tetters to the Editor. 


THE HAPSBURGHS AND THE SIDONTAS, 


Str—The Right Honourable Chancellor of the Exchequer remarks, in 
one of his cleverest politico-theological works, that ‘*The Jews, indepen- 
dent of the qualities for citizenship which they possess in their industry, 
temperance, and energy and vivacity of mind, are a race essentially mon- 
archical, deeply religious, ever anxious to see the religious systems of the 
countries in which they live flourish.’ From this he infers that ‘the 
Jews are essentially Tories,’’ indeed, if we are to believe Mr. Disraeli, Tory- 
ism is merely a modern offshoot from that mysterious scheme of government 
by which Europe has been ruled for the last three centuries, ** Toryism,” 
to use the precise language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘is but 
copied from the mighty prototype which has fashioned Europe,” and as he 
contends that the Jews ‘* must become more powerful and more dangerous 
to the society which is hostile to them,’’ one 1s natur lly led to inquire, at 
a political crisis like the present, what course the wealthy Hebrews of Eng- 
land and France are likely to 
made by Francis Joseph to raise a loan, seeing that Austria has never been 
very friendly to the children of Israel. 

* T always make it a rule to interpose,” says Sidonia, * when affairs of State are 
on the carpet. Otherwise, I nev interfere. I hear of peace and war in news- 
papers, but I am never alarmed, except when I am informed that the Sovereigns 
want treasure ; then I know that marchs are serious. 

““A few years back we were applied to by Russia. Now, there has been no 





take, in the event of any attempt being | 


friendship between the Court of St. Petersburgh and my family. It has Dutch con- | 


nections, which have generally supplied it; and our representations in favour of 
the Polish Hebrews, a numerous race, but the most suffering and degraded of all 
the tribes, have not been ve ry 3 able to the Czar. However, circumstances drew 
to an approximation between the Romanoffs and the Sidonias. I resolved to go my- 
self to St. Petersburgh ; I had, on my arrival, an interview with the Russian Minis- 
ter of Finance, Count Canerin; | beheld the son of a Lithuanian Jew. The loan 
was connected with the affairs of Spain ; resolved on repairing to Spain from 
Russia. I travelled without intermission. I had an audience immediately on my 
arrival with the Spanish Minister, Senor Mendizabal ; J beheld one like myself, the 
son of a Nuevo Christiano, a Jew of Arragon. In consequence of what transpired 
at Madrid, I went straight to Paris to consult the President of the French Council ; 
I beheld the son of a French Jew, a hero, an imperial marshal, and very properly 
80, for who should be military heroes if not those who worship the Lord of Hosts ?” 
+ +++ The consequence of our consultations was that some Northern Power should 
be applied to in a friendly and mediative capacity. We fixed on Prussia; and the 
President of the Council made an application to the Prussian Minister, who at- 
tended a few days after our conference. Count Arnim entered the Cabinet, and I 
beheld a Prussian Jew. So you see, my dear Coningsby, that the world is governed 
by very different personages to what is imagined by those who are not behind the 
scenes.” 














a 


ings, but who have not had the antecedents to qualify them for a competent 
knowledge of the intricacies of governing a mighty Empire like that of Great 
Britain. Is it expected that the new Leform Parliament is to consist en- 
tirely of a number of members or even that a majority of the present repre- 
sentatives will be displaced, and if so, cui boni? What are the measures to be 
brought forward by these novi homines? Are they likely to be more res- 
pected than their predecessors either at home or abroad, and is it 
not proverbial that the tone of feeling in the House of Commons cannot 
even now be compared with what it was before the passing of the Reform 
Act, then notoriously a body of the highest bred gentlemen in the wide 
world, Departmental talent, however, may now be substituted for high breed- 
ing but in what way is it to be Exercised? Isit with a view of carrying 


| out to its full extent that system of free trade, which admits our food but 


not our clothing for a nominal duty Is it for the purpose of throwing the 
whole income of the country on the devoted heads of those parties who by 
honest industry have acquired or who have succeeded toa real estate, or 
are the new members expected to repudiate the national debt, wipe it out for 
ever with a Democratic sponge, or, in a word, what are the mighty deeds for 
good or evil which we are to expect from ‘*‘ the Amendment of the Represen- 
tation of the people?’’ My own notion is that the agitation is all forced, 
and we had better leave well alone, but I should be glad to learn in what 
my error consists on this point. I remain, Xe. R.8. J. 





BIRTHS, 





On the 3lst of May, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Wife of Commander J. D 
M‘Crea, R.N. H.M.S. St. Jean d’Acre, of a son, 

On the 31st, at the Glen, Peeblesshire, N.B., Mrs. Tennant, of a son. 

On the 3st, at Rowland’s Castle, the Wife of Captain O'Callaghan, R.N. H.M."s 
Algiers, of ason 

On the 2d of June, at The Grange, Bedale, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs.I, J, Mon- 
son, of a daughter 


On the 4th, at Milan, the Marchesa Costanzo Del Carretto, of a daughter. 
On the 6th, at 33, Belgrave Square, the Countess of Stradbroke, of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 31st of May, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, George Augustus Pepper, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, son of the late Commodore Pepper, of the Indian 
Navy, te the Lady Helen Susanna Catherine Gertrude Ogilvy, youngest daughter 
of the late Earl of Airlie. 

On the 3lst, at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, by the Ven. R. W. Evans, B.D., Arch- 
deacon of Westmoreland, the Rev. William Parry, M.A., Curate of Romsey, t 
Amelia Henrietta, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir E. Barnes, 
G.C.B. 

On the Ist of June, at the parish church, Brighton, Thomas Alderman Houghton, 

in 





of Hani s Lodge, Wokingham, Berks, only son of the late John Houghton, 
Esq., of Broom Hall, in that county, to Mary Cecilia Wakeford Attree, youngest 
daughter of the late Richard Attree, Esq., of Bishearne, Hants, 


On the 2d, at St. Andrews, Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., to Susan, second daugh- 
ter of James Frederick Ferrier, Esq., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy in the University of St. Andrews. 

On the 7th, at East Bridgford, Notts, Sir Anchitel Ashburnham, of Guestling, in 
the county of Sussex, Bart., to Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Capt. George 
Bohun Martin, R.N., C.B. 

On the 8th, at St. James’s Church, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the Hon. and Rey. Franc is Byng, third son of Viscount Enfield, and 
grandson of Field Marshal the Earl of Strafford, to Florence Louisa, ;youngest 
daughter of Sir William Miles, Bart., M.P 

DEATHS. 

On the 31st of March, at Duntroon, near Queanbeyan, New South Wales, the 
Hon, Robert Campbell, Esq., Colonial Treasurer, aged fifty-four. 

On the 25th of April, at Paraiba, Brazil, aged thirty-six, James Wetherell, Esq., 
sritish Vice-Consul at that port. 

On the 19th of May, at Dungannon, Ireland, Sir R. Barclay, Bart., aged forty. 

On the Ist of June, at Weymouth, Laura Maria, youngest daughter of Sir John 
Cesar Hawkins, Bart. 

On the Ist, at 18, Chesham Place, Captain Archibald Sinclair, R.N., fourth son of 
the late Right Hon, Sir John Sinclair, Bart., of disease of the heart. 

On the 2d, at 35, St, James’s Place, Edward Grimes, Esq., late Auditor-General 
of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, aged forty-seven. 

On the 5th, at Old Brompton, aged seventy-one, Charles Ollier, author of 
** Inesilla,” &c., and the original publisher of the chief works of Shelley, and of the 
first poems of Keats. : 

On the 5th, at Bishopstoke, Hants, the Hon, Lady Keppell, wife of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Henry Keppel, K.C.B. 

On the 7th, at Harborne Heath, near Birmingham, Mr. David Cox, aged seventy- 
six, 

On the 7th, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Frances Louisa, second daughter of Sir Au- 
gustus and Lady Elizabeth Clifford, in the thirtieth year of her age. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION OF PARTIES, 
THE political juncture into which we are thrown, scarcely the 
less to our surprise although we have in part foreseen it, is, we 
believe, literally unprecedented in the history of the country. 
We have before had “‘ two great parties in the state” competing 
for the public favour ; but never before two parties, competing so 
eagerly, with so little professed difference between them. We 
have before seen ‘the ins” and “the outs” each endeavouring 
to paint their own case en beau, the public being somewhat per- 
plexed between them ; but never have we seen the public so little 
able to grasp the facts presented to it as the test for judgment. 
We have befere seen the subordinate auxiliaries of party endea- 
vouring to mislead the public by false issues ; never, perhaps, 








attempts made so little relevant to the momentous interests at 
stake. The leaders of the Liberal party, endeavouring to re- 
organize the body, are accused of prostituting public questions to 
personal ambitions. We have no sympathy with these personal | 
taunts; nor, on the other hand, can we refuse our sympathy to | 
men who are exerting themselves to bring the severed sections | 
together, and to make the party once more national. If such an 
effort is prompted by ambition, itis a noble ambition, and political 
life would be extinct in a country which had men no longer 
actuated by such a motive. On the other hand, when we see the 
less prominent coadjutors of the Liberal party assailing the men 
in power because they have appointed this or that person to some 
salaried office, we ask whether men of ability, probity, and vigour | 
are not found on both sides of both Houses; and whether, if 
similar appointments were not made on our own side, we should 
not hear bitter, hysterical complaints of ‘‘ political ingratitude.” 
These petty plaints are not the grounds upon which the country 
will decide the question between the two great competing parties. 

We compare, then, the claims of the two as they are presented 
hy themselves, ready to express our regret and to correct our 
error if we misstate the case on either side. ‘The Conservative 
ports whose leaders are now in office, represent on their own 

half, that the opportunity for taking office was forced upon 
them by divisions among the Liberals; that if they do not pos- 
sess a majority in the representative chamber, they form at least 
the largest among several minorities; that if they have not yet 
foresworn their old political creed, they have made no party uses 
of their occupancy, but are prepared even to aid the country in 
the improvement of its representation, while, abroad, they defend 
the national interests and watch to restore peace by mediation. | 
To strengthen their case, the Conservative Ministers point to that 
divided party which could not carry out its own counsels in office, 
and whose members would be prepared to thwart each other in any 
well-considered measure at home or abroad. It is unlucky when 
the strongest case of any political party rests upon the faults of 
its opponents; but we are prepared to concede that the Conserva- 
tives how fulfilled their trust under an evidently conscientious 
desire to preserve faith with the public, by not turning their great 
opportunity to a uses; and that, in that spirit, so much of 
their own creed as is opposed to the public opinion of the country 
has been very properly placed in abeyance. 

The Liberals have undoubtedly made their case stronger since 
the dissolution, and they have acquired strength from the course 
of events, On the platform of Monday’s meeting they stood be- 
fore the country, no longer severed into three or four or more 
sections, but as the one Liberal party. They tell us that, if the 
Conservatives have professed, however sincerely, to carry on in 
office the principles now established by the public opinion of the 
whole country, they have done so with no congenial ardour ; 
whereas the Liberal party lives alone to give those principles ever 
increasing effect. The onservatives have done nothing in order 
to bring us nearer to the Reform Bill that they promised; they 
have already shown, nay avowed, their inability to maintain that 
neutrality and that alliance with important neighbours which 
they confess to be necessary. It is, indeed, difficult to deny these 
allegations. 

Let us first examine the situation abroad. Both parties abide 
by neutrality ; but the party in office proclaims neutrality with a 
manifest leaning to the Austrian rather than the French alliance ; | 
while the leaders of the Liberal party are equally distinct in their | 
declaration of neutrality, but are firm to the French alliance. It 
is but a few weeks since Sir John Pakington rather startled the 
public by his confession that it might be “‘ difficult ” to maintain 
neutrality. For the day people hoped that Sir John had been 
speaking a little carelessly ; but in the House of Lords we find 
Lord Malmesbury using such words as these,—“‘ rescuing a large 
portion of Italy,—if, indeed, rescue it can be called,—from the 
oppression of which Austria is accused.” Lord Malmesbury, 

refore, seems inclined to doubt the imputations against Austria, 
and not to agree in the policy of the ‘‘rescue.” On the same 
evening in the House of Lords, the Marquis of Normanby, who 
used to be a Liberal, gave his testimonial to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and to Austrians in general, saying that he spoke from 
his own “personal knowledge,” while he passed a sweeping 
censure for incapacity as well as treachery upon most of | 
the leading public talians. This statement was made in 
the midst of one of the most twisted narratives of events 
which have been before the public since 1856; and yet | 
Lord Normanby was welcomed as a recruit by Lord Derby, | 
in terms which implied the Premier’s participation in these ! 





avowed Austrian affections. On the same side spoke Lord 
Ellenborough : now at Cheltenham, five days previously, Lord 
Ellenborough pleaded in the strongest terms against neutrality 
and advocated siding with Austria against France. Whatever’ 
then, may be the disposition of some gentlemen in the present 
Cabinet to maintain a thoroughly impartial neutrality, it is eyi- 
dent that the Premier and the Foreign Secretary are ‘inclined to 
that departure from neutrality which Sir John Pakington fore- 
saw, and which Lord Ellenborough demands. If these obvious 
predilections were indulged we might find our failing attempts at 
neutrality end by our actually fighting on the side of Austria, to 
maintain that oppression in Italy which Lord Malmesbury doubts 
but which Lord Clarendon so distinctly and so vigorously exposed 
at the Paris Conference in 1856, 4 

By way of parenthesis we may note Lord Ellenborough’s at- 
tempt to create alarm at the mt Marek won between France and 
Russia, That understanding has already been explained in our 
own columns; and Prince Gortschakoff’s memorandum to Russian 
representatives at the German Courts shows how his Government 
is codperating in the attempt to restrict the war to the non-Ger- 
man provinces of Austria. The political principles which we 
profess to have at heart, our political influence, our trading inte- 


| rests, are all concerned in maintaining that restriction on the war, 


But Lord Ellenborough is doing his best to make the Cabinet of 
his party defeat that restraint. No man is so intimately acquainted 
with the whole course of the facts relating to the present condi- 
tion of Italy, the movements of the Italian reformers, the views 
of the Emperor Napoleon, the conduct of Russia, and the caleula- 
tions of Austria, as Lord Palmerston. He has shown himself no 


| heated partizan of Italian reforms; we have indeed taken occa- 
| sion to complain of his being too backward. But now the re- 


united party of which he is the head, avows a policy which would 
secure to us our material interests, our own sympathies, and some 
regard to the promises which we virtually made in 1856, 

Let us pursue the comparison with reference to the great home 
question. In regard to Reform, there can be no doubt as to the 
sincerity of any Cabinet of which Lord John Russell consents to 
become a member; and in the present temper of the country, 
there must be strong sense of responsibility in those who accept a 
trust which pledges them to do their best in bringing a question 


| so long left discreditably open to a judicious and practical close. 


That a Cabinet of which Lord John Russell was a member would 
indubitably produce a bill acceptable to the country as a fair in- 


| stalment of Reform may be considered beyond doubt. So far the 


Liberal case is clear. 

As to the comparative means of the two parties for carrying 
out their programme. Lord Derby admits that his party is not 
an absolute majority ; but he contends that it is the largest of 
the minorities. That it was so last session was proved, but it 
has become again a question of fact, to be tested by divisions in 
Parliament. Lord Derby is not able to deny the remark on the 
other side, that the Cabinet with which he started has lost Lord 
Ellenborough, through divisions in the Tory party; lost Mr, 
Walpole and Mr. Henley, through dissidence on the subject of 
Reform ; and it is at present deprived of Sir Edward Lytton, from 
causes which every man must join Lord Palmerston in heartily 
and profoundly regretting. Lord Derby tells us that he has en- 
deavoured ‘‘ to obtain aid” in the recruitment of his Government 


| ‘from quarters unconnected with it, but that unfortunately he 


’ 


has not been successful in his endeavours.” Certainly these ad- 
missions and facts tend to corroborate the statement of Lord 
Hartington, that the Tories are now divided, while the Liberals 
are reunited. The speakers on the Liberal side tell us that with a 
Tory Minister continuing in office we may find the war extending, 


| onrselves on the side of Austria, trade impeded, and the Reform 


Bill coldly postponed sine die ; whereas, with a Liberal party re- 
stored to its nationality, we shall have the improvement of our 
institutions carried on, we shall remain in neighbourly amity 
with France, the war will be confined and brought to the speedier 
conclusion, trade will be unimpeded, and the Reform Bill be in 
congenial hands. Events, we say, must arbitrate between these 


| competing claimants; we have simply endeavoured to show how 


far contemporary facts bear out the two cases, 
THE FUTURE OF THE WAR, 

THE able manwuvre by which the Emperor of the French has 
turned the right of the Austrian line, carried his troops over the 
Ticino and occupied Milan, has materially changed the relative 
military and political positions of the two armies. The Aus- 
trians, according to the telegrams, beaten at Magenta, their line 
turned, and their retreat towards the Adda threatened by the 
aggressive attack of Baraguay d’Hillicrs upon Melegnano, have 
marched behind that river. The Allies may attack in front and 
force the line of the Adda, or, as that line is too long for defence, 
the Allies may turn it by an oblique movement to their left, to- 
wards Bergamo and Brescia. If the Austrians retreat behind the 
Oglio, a similar operation would compel them to cross the next 
river, the Mincio. Which of these courses will be pursued it is 
of course impossible to say; all predictions respecting military 
movements are liable to be falsified in a day; but these are the 
probabilities suggested by the reported state of the facts. 

Supposing the Allies to be successful in their operations, whether 
they manwuvre or whether they fight a battle, we shall then have 
the Austrians arrayed behind the Mincio, supported with their 
right resting upon Peschiera and the Lake of Garda, and the 
left upon Mantua and its marshes. In that case, the Allies, 
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rding well their left rear, which might be open to attacks 
= Austrian corps moving by the military roads through the 
valley of the upper Adda, or from the valley of the upper Adige 
by the right bank of the Lake of Garda, would find themselves 
before the strong position known as the Square of Fortresses, 
ghich we described in a preceding number.* The Austrian front 
line of defence between Peschiera aud Mantua would not extend 
over more than twenty-five miles of country, and would present 
g complete barrier to the advance of the Alles, covering the Aus- 
triap fines of retreat either by the valley of the Adige or through 
Venetia. Here the Austrians might offer to negociate, on the 
ound that they were in a position which they could adequately 
efend—strong by nature, made stronger by art, aud occupied by 
ap enormous army, 
If the allies then decline to refer the question to an European 
Congress, it would be their business to force the line of the Mincio, 
besiege Mantua and Peschiera, and follow the Austrians to their 


| 


| 


second line behind the Adige, supported on the right by the | 


at entrenched camp and fortress of Verona and on the left by 
the fortress of Legnago. Probably, at this period the right wing 
of the Allies would be strengthened by the march of the French 
fifth Corps and their Tuscan allies from Modena, _ Guastalla 
and Borgoforte. At the same time a French squadron will pro- 
bably appear before Venice, endeavour to force that city, and 
debouche by Pavia in rear on the line of the Adige. Were this 
to happen it is highly probable that the campaign of Italy would 
be closed, and that the Austrians would either evacuate the 
country, or, still defending the fortresses, reorganize a fresh army 
to contend for their fertile possessions. It might happen, on the 


other hand, that the neutral powers would interfere and endeavour | 


to bring the whole question before a European Congress. 
It may be said that this is looking far into the future; that the 
Austrian means of resistance between the Mincio and the Adige 


are sufficient to defy attack; and that the French cannot take | 


Venice. 
Austrian Army as upon the skill of its commanders and the 
strength of its fortresses. Such are the views suggested by the 
present state of facts, the military geography of the country, and 
the political position of the Austrians in their relations with the 
neutral Powers, 

* Spectator, May 21, 1859. 


PALMERSTON ON THE REFERENCE TO CONGRESS, 

Ir is obviously impossible that we could withhold the expression 
of our satisfaction at one passage in Lord Palmerston’s speech of 
Tuesday night. Just before the war broke out, Mr. Disraeli made 
the rather serious mistake of speaking of “ dignified conciliation ”’ 
as having characterized Austria, while ‘suspicious and equivocal 
conduct” characterized Sardinia. We have throughout the pre- 
sent conflict endeavoured to keep the case, as between Austria, 
France, and Sardinia, clear to our readers, by the simple re- 
capitulation of facts ; and it is with the greatest gratification that 
we see a statesman so influential as Lord Palmerston bearing 
same facts most distinctly in view. It follows, indeed, from his 
knowledge of the states in question, of the course of events, and 
his own clear-sightedness. He assumes that if Ministers had been 
aware of events as they were going on, Mr. Disraeli could not 
have talked of the ‘dignified conciliation” of Austria or the 
“ equivocal and suspicious” conduct of Sardinia, We incline 
to doubt, however, whether that language was not partly used in 
the spirit of those who praise a spoiled child for the purpose of in- 
ducing him to behave better. Austria proved to be a child too 
much spoiled for coaxing, even of that judicious kind. The mis- 
taken notion of Ministers was, as Lord Palmerston said, that the 
danger of war arose from France and Sardinia; whereas, as we 
haye maintained throughout, the danger of war in the first in- 
stance arose from the repeated refusal of Austria, not only to 
adopt measures of conciliation in Italy according to the advice 
urged by Lord Clarendon,—not only to assume a more conciliatory 
spirit towards the Italians and their friends,—not only to abstain 
from instigating other Governments to a course of dangerous 
tyranny and hateful injury, but to do so modest a thing as to re- 
main within the bounds of established law. It was the refusal of 
Austria to keep within her own territories, and within the limits 
of her treaties, which endangered the peace; and now the friends 
of Austria turn round and talk to us about ‘ respecting the trea- 
ties of 1815”! 

On Tuesday night Mr. Disraeli recapitulated some of the latest 
facts to prove that he had not taken too favourable a view of the 
> of peace, and his statement is indeed remarkable— 

“Tt so happened that a few moments only before I rose to make that 
statement a telegram arrived from Lord Cowley, which was immediately for- 
warded to me here, informing us that the Emperor of the French had en- 
tirely adopted the principle of disarmament before the Congress, which was 
one which Austria had insisted on as the foundation of a satisfactory settle- 
ment. And not only that, but that Count Walewski had that moment tele- 
graphed to Sardinia, urging her, in a manner which he felt she could not 
resist, to accept the same principle. Was I not justified, then, under the 
circumstances, in assuring the House that there was still a prospect of peace 
before us,” 

The statement is Mr. Disraeli’s. Our readers will remember 
that Sardinia did adopt the advice urged upon her so powerfully 
by Count Walewski. But who then was it that broke the peace * 
It was Austria, who, while in terms assenting to a Congress, arro- 


But that will depend as much upon the morale of the | 


| the belligerents. 


So long as Austria was alleging that her treaty rights in Lom- 
bardy and Venice were to be invaded, the Government might have 
offered a moral support, and as Lord Palmerston repeats, might 
fairly have said—* Go into Congress ; let all the great Powers of 
Europe assemble and we will stand by you in negotiations, in 
maintaining your unquestionable treaty rights.” This is un- 
doubtedly the point where the Austrians deviated into lawlessness 
and wrong, and it is the standing point by which any authorities 
= would maintain peace through justice in Europe must still 
abide, 

We the more positively insist upon the incidents of the pre- 
sent position, because they mark the principles in which England 
can still interfere beneficially. The Rossian Government has not 
suffered itself to be misconstrued by leaving its acts to be inter- 
preted alone through its enemies or its silence, it has transmitted 
a powerfully written circular to the German Courts, representing 
that nonu-intervention in the Italian war is still the only safe po- 
licy for Germany. In fact the Russian Government denies the 
right of the Germanic Confederation to interfere in a war, which 
Austria has commenced, respecting one of her non-Germanic 
possessions, and, says the Russian Government, if German 
should go to the aid of Austria in this war the political equili- 
brium resulting from the treaties of 1815 will be destroyed. It 
may truly be said that the irregular, violent, and illegal course 
taken by Austria has destroyed those treaties for her and those 
who become accomplices with her would equally share in her for- 
feiture of the rights acquired under those treaties though they 
might still be held bound by their liabilities, The whole ten- 
dency of these remarks is to point toa Congress as the ultimate 
arbiter of the present contest, begun through Austria’s violation 
of treaty law and international comity. And if any of the 
powers of Europe desire to stand right in the Congress to which 
they have given their consent, they must observe the rules of in- 
ternational law as well as of common justice in their behaviour to 
each other. It is evident that sooner or later the Congress must 
be held; and it is important for the interests of Europe, and of 
England, that, keeping that event in view, the Government of 
this country should preserve a position correct and morally strong. 
But it can only do so by recognizing facts as they exist. 

THE ESTERHAZY MISSION, 
Wirnovt indulging any desire to believe that we ourselves were “ in the 
right,’’ we are by no means prepared to admit the ready and confident denials 
of the report which we had from Vienna via Paris in our second edition last 
Saturday. We then stated that “ Prince Esterhazy leaves Vienna for Lon= 
don on an extraordinary mission.”” This report was in part confirmed by 
the Daily News of Monday last. 

Others of our contemporaries evidently did not know exactly what to say; 
and only on Tuesday the Morning Herald had “ authority to state that the 
announcement made by one of our contemporaries, that Prince Paul Ester- 
hazy is expected in London on a diplomatic mission, is entirely without 
foundation.’’ It will be observed that this passage is very guarded, although 
it has an air of being unqualified, 

It seems that, not the visit, but its diplomatic character, was “ entirely 
without foundation”; for the Zimes of the same day, in its second edition, 
reported by a letter from Vienna that on that very Tuesday Prince Ester- 
hazy would “ leave for England,” his Highness “‘ wishing to see old friends 
and exchange ideas and opinions,” but “having a mission néither to her 
Majesty nor to the Government.”’ 

On the following day the well-informed Paris correspondent of the Glode 
repeated the statement current in Vienna, notwithstanding the denial of 
Government papers, “ that Paul Esterhazy is actually sent to enforce on 
whatever Cabinet he may find in existence on his arrival in London the ab- 
of England's recognizing and guaranteeing this quadri- 
lateral position of Austria on the Po as an indispensable barrier for the Ger- 
man confederacy, with a view to the coming European interference between 
Prince Paul, being brought up at one of your great pub- 
lic schools, counts many statesmen of both sides of your House as his col- 
legiate chums,”’ 

There have since been denials that Prince Esterhazy was coming at all ; 
but whether it is now thought worth while to persevere with the intention 
or not, we have the strongest reason for believing that the Prince was to 
have come, and we have very high authority for the belief that if Prince 
Esterhazy should come at all, he will come, undoubtedly, “to exchange 
ideas and opinions,” but with an exceedingly practical object, and with the 
previous knowledge and anxious concurrence of the Austrian Government. 


solute nect ssity (?) 





THE ‘* ECONOMIST” ON THE FRENCH ALLIANCE, 
To persevere in unsustained accusation is really to force upon him whom we 
accuse a licence to perform the act imputed without losing further in our 
good opinion. This has been the bearing of some of our contemporaries to- 
wards France, in the present war. Happily, however, we note a growing 
disposition to take what we cannot but consider a broader and more practi- 
cal view of the present state of Europe, and particularly of the present re- 
lations between this country and her nearest neighbour. Most heartily do 


| we adopt the remarks made by the Zconomist on a mode prevailing in some 


gantly and illegally took upon herself to adopt a separate course | 


towards Sardinia, and to make a short cut by a process of coercion 
at the very object which she had virtually consented to refer to 


quarters of hinting doubt and hesitating suspicion of France, her Emperor, 
and motives. 

** We are profoundly convinced that if there be any mode of bringing down the 
dangers anticipated by leading organs of the English press upon Europe, the line 
they are taking in assuming the bad faith of France, and discussing every question 
of foreign policy on that hypothesis, is that mode. It will not increase our power 
to avert evil, if the danger insisted on is actually incurred ; it does increase almost 
indefinitely the danger itself.” 
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BOOKS. 
THE STORY OF CAWNPORE.* 
Ar last we have an authentic narrative of the whole of that most 
piteous episode of the Indian rebellion, the siege of Cawnpore, 
about which so many fabulous and conflicting statements have 
been circulated. Some obscure journals = in India have 
even dared to impute want of courage to the defenders of the gar- 
rison; and Mr. Shepherd, the general truthfulness of whose nar- 
rative is acknowledged by Captain Thomson, has by one unfortu- 
nate mistake given some pretext for the utterance of that cruel 
libel. Our readers are aware that Mr. Shepherd, a Eurasian in 
the Commissariat department, left the entrenchment three days 
before the capitulation and massacre, with instructions from Gene- 
ral Wheeler to try and negotiate with certain influential persons 
in the native city, so as to bring about a rupture with the rebels. 
Mr. Shepherd says, that on the 24th June, the day of his depar- 
ture, ‘* There were provisions yet left to keep the people alive for 
the next fifteen or twenty days.” The inference is, that the gar- 
rison ought to have held out so much longer ; but, says Captain 
Thomson, “ this is an error, as when the capitulation was pro- 
jected we had already been placed several days on half rations, 
and there were then in stock only supplies for four more days at 
the reduced rate.” Now, before this reduction the full daily 
ration had been a handful of split peas and another of flour, 











| 


| here; he became self-constituted captain of the well, 


making barely half a pint together. Just before the commence- | 


ment of the siege General Wheeler gave orders to lay in supplies 
for twenty-five days; but either in consequence of the defection 


of the native agents, or because the General had only arranged | 


for the support of the military, the stock of food was “‘ ridiculously 
insufficient,” and the bulk of it consisted of the two articles we 
have named. The regimental messes sent in contributions of beer, 
wine, and preserved food ; but the liquids were soon destroyed by 
the enemy’s shot, and the solids did not hold out a week. 

“ As long as they lasted all shared alike; the youngest recruit had the 
same rations as the old general; no distinctions were made between civili- 
ans and military men, and there was not a solitary instance in which an in- 
dividual had lost sight of the common necessity and sacrificed it to self-in- 
terest by hoarding supplies. Ammunition was — their being in the 
field magazines, two thousand pounds of powder, with ball cartridge and 
round shot in abundance.” 

The other elements of defence were weak indeed. Ten guns, 
one of which was a twenty-four pounder howitzer, one a rifled 
three-pounder, which could only be used for firing grape, there 
being no conical shot in store, and the rest nine-pounders, were 
all the artillery that could be brought to the position, and 
its only bulwark was a mud wall four feet high. It formed 
a quadrangular enclosure, in the centre of which were two brick 
buildings, orfe thatched, the other roofed with masonry, in which 
the women and children, and the wounded were lodged. When 
the siege began on the 7th June, there were within the intrench- 
ment considerably more than a thousand Europeans, about 300 of 
whom were military, one third being officers of Sepoy regiments 
that had mutinied. Two hundred yard to the South of the intrench- 
ment there was a range of detached and unfinished barracks which 
commanded it, and in one of which it was, therefore, necessary 
to place an outpicket. This post was held with the utmost skill and 
courage by sixteen civilians belonging to the railway, who main- 
tained it for three entire days without any military superintendence 
whatever, and were subsequently commanded by Captain Jenkins, 
Foiled in all their attempts to surprise this party, the Sepoys in a few 
days occupied the last of the range of barracks, that one nearest the 


sorts continually flying through it. The thatched building, part of 
which was used as a hospital, was set on fire by a shell ene night 
in the second week of the siege, and all the medical stores and 
surgical instruments were destroyed in the flames. This calamity 
added terribly to the sufferings of the wounded, for thenceforth it 
was impossible to extract bullets or dress mutilations, After 
the fire the men of the 32d Regiment who had been invalided in 
the building, raked the ashes over with bayonets and swords 
making diligent search for their lost medals, whilst the bullets of 
the Sepoys were flying about them. The well in the intrench. 
ment was one of the greatest points of danger, the enemy making 
it continually a mark for grape-shot by day and night. ~ % 
*‘The water was between sixty and seventy feet from the surface of tho 
ground, and with mere hand over hand labour it was wearisome work, My 
friend, John M‘Killop, of the Civil Service, greatly distinguished himself 
} He jocosely said that 
he was no fighting man, but would make himself useful where he could, and 
accordingly he took this post; drawing for the supply of the women and 
the children as often as he could. It was less than a week after he had 
undertaken this self-denying service, when his numerous escapes were fo]. 
lowed by a grape-shot wound in the groin, and speedy death. Disinteresteq 
even in death, his last words were an earnest entreaty that somebody would 
go and draw water for a lady to whom he had promised it. The sufferings 
of the women and children from thirst were intense, and the men could 
scarcely endure the cries for drink which were almost perpetual from the 
poor little babes, terribly unconscious they were, most of them of the great 
great, cost at which only it could be procured. I have seen the chil. 
dren of my brother officers sucking the pieces of old water-bags, put- 
ting scraps of canvas and leather straps into the mouth to try and get 
a single drop of moisture upon their parched lips. Not even a pint 
of water was to be had for washing from the commencement to the close 
of the siege ; and those only who have lived in India can imagine the cala- 
mity of such a privation to delicate women who had been accustomed to the 
most frequent and copious ablutions as a necessary of existence. Had the 


| relieving force which we all thought to have been on its way from Calcutta 


ever seen our beleaguered party, strange indeed would the appearance pre- 
sented by any of us after the first week or ten days have seemed to them, 
“Tattered in clothing, begrimed with dirt, emaciated in countenance, 
were all without exception ; faces that had been beautiful were now chiselled 
with deep forrows; haggard despair seated itself where there had beena 
month before only smiles. Some were sinking into the settled vacancy of 
look which marked insanity. The old, babbling with confirmed imbecility, 
and the young raving in not a few cases with wild mania; while only the 
strongest retained the calmness demanded by the occasion. And yet, look- 
ing back upon the horrible straits to which the women were driven, the 
maintenance of modesty and delicate feeling by them to the last, is one of 
the greatest marvelsof the heart-rending memories of those twenty-one days.” 
Nana Sahib celebrated the 23d of June 1857, the hundredth an- 
niversary of the battle of Plassey, by the boldest attempt which 
had been yet made to carry the outpickets and the intrenchment 
by simultaneous assaults, but these were repulsed, and thence- 
forth the enemy abandoned all attempts of the kind, and trusted 
to the effects of incessant toil and starvation. On the 21st day of 


| the siege, Mrs. Greenway, a prisoner to the Nana, who had mur- 


dered her family, was sent by him to the intrenchment with a 
letter offering terms of capitulation to the besieged. In the 
council of war, which was immediately held, Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
** still hopeful of relief from Caleutta, and suspicious of treachery 
on the part of the Nana, for a long time most strenuously opposed 
the idea of making terms”; it was the expostulations of his second 
command, Captain Moore, ‘‘ the life and soul of the defence,” that 
won from him at last a reluctant consent. 

** All of us who were juniors adopted the views of the brave old general, 
but we well knew that it was only consideration for the weak and the wounded, 
that turned the vote against us. Had there been only men there, I am 
sure we should have made a dash for Allahabad rather than have thought 


| of surrender; and Captain Moore would have been the first to lead the for- 


intrenchment, whereupon a detachment of sixteen men were placed | 


in the second barrack, which now became the key of the position, 
and here Captain Thomson commanded. It was only by day that 
he and his sixteen harassed men could take it by turns ‘to 
squeeze down between the sharp edges of brickbats and get a nap, 
sweeter than that often obtained in beds of down,” though he is 
sure that during a whole fortnight he did not get two hours of 
consecutive sleep. Had it not been for the most surprising cow- 
ardice in attack of the black swarm of assailants, the place could 
not have held out for four and twenty hours. The combined out- 


pickets “always swept through the adjacent barracks once, and | 


sometimes twice a day in chase of the foe. They scarcely ever 
stood for a hand to hand fight, but heaps of them were left dead 
as the result of these sallies.” A few prisoners were taken in these 
charges, but this seldom happened, for it was most rare to see 
among the wounded one who was not quite dead. 

‘These prisoners taken from the Sepoys always gave utterance to pro- 
fuse exclamations of wonder at our holding out from day to day as we did, 
and looked upon the cause as something altogether supernatural; they 


had all felt sure that we must be overpowered by their numbers, or | 


at least be utterly destroyed by the intense heat of the season. This last 
opinion will not be thought unreasonable when I say, that it was often 
quite impossible to touch the barrel of a gun, and once or twice muskets 
went off at midday, either from the sun exploding their caps or from the 
fiery heat of the metal.” 
aptain Thomson’s sixteen men were soon killed or disabled. 
As fast as they fell, their places were supplied from the main 
uard ; and amidst the incessant toils and perils of the out-picket 
it was felt as a relief to be removed from the sickening spectacles 
continually occurring in the intrenchment. Inconceivable was 
the havoc wrought there by the enemy’sheavy artillery. All the 
doors and windows of the stronger of the two buildings were shot 
away, and great numbers were killed within it by missiles of all 


* The Story of Cawnpore. By Captain Mowbray Thomson, Bengal Army, one of 
the only two survivors of the Cawnpore Garrison. Published by Bentley. 


| aground, 


lorn hope. A braver soul than he never breathed. It is easy enough in 
the comfortable retirement of the club dining-room, for Colonel Pipeclay to 
call in question the propriety of the surrender; and his cousin, Mr. Scribe, 
in glowing trisyllabics, can fluertly enough discourse of military honour 
and British heroism of olden times. Only let these gentlemen take into 
consideration in their wine-and- walnut arguments, the famished sucklings, 
the woe-worn women, who awaited the issue of those deliberations, and 
perhaps even they will admit, as all true soldiers and sensible citzens have 
done, that there remained nothing better for our leaders to do than to hope 
the best from an honourable capitulation.” 

The treaty of capitulation was concluded with every precaution 
on the part of the English leaders that might be supposed to give 
security to their proceedings, and on the 27th of June the trea- 
cherous plot was consummated. Captain Thomson swam to the 
boat containing the only party that escaped immediate destruc- 
tion. Three days and nights without oars or sails, and without a 
morsel of food, they drifted and grounded alternately, falling fast 
all the while under the fire with which they were continually 

re 4 
pursued. The boat was ultimately captured, and all on board 


; carried back to the slaughter in Cawnpore ; but Captain Thomson 


was preserved from this fate, being ordered, on the third day, 
with Lieutenant Delafosse, a sergeant and eleven privates, to 
wade to the shore and drive off the Sepoys, while those on boar 
were trying to ease the boat off a sand-bank, on which it was 
The desperate service was performed without the loss 


| of a man; but when the little party returned to the spot where 


| 


they had landed, the boat was gone. 

‘Our only hope of safety now was in flight; and, with a burning sun 
overhead, a rugged raviny ground, and no covering for the feet, it was no 
easy task for our half-famished party to make head; but a rabble of ryots 
and segoys at our heels soon put all deliberation upon the course to be pur- 
sued, as it did ourselves, to flight. For about three miles we retreated, 
when I saw a temple in the distance, and gave orders to make for that. To 
render us less conspicuous as marks for the guns, we had separated to the 
distance of about twenty paces apart; from time to time loading and firing a8 we 
best could upon the multitude in our rear, As he was entering the temple, 
Sergeant Grady was shot through the head. I instantly set four of the men 
crouching down in the doorway with bayonets fixed, and their muskets 80 
placed as to form a cheval-de- frise in the narrow entrance. The mob came 
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on helter-skelter in such maddening haste that some of them fell or were 
ushed on to the bayonets, and their transfixed bodies made the barrier im- 
ble to the rest, upon whom we, from behind our novel defence, poured 

shot upon shot into the crowd. The situation was the more favourable to 
us, in consequence of the temple having been built upon a base of brickwork 
three feet from the ground, and approached by steps on one side. The 
brother of Baboo Ram Buksh, who was leading the mob, was slain here ; 
and his bereaved relation was pleased to send word to the Nana that the 
English were thoroughly invincible. Foiled in their attempts to enter our 
asylum, they next began to dig at its foundation ; but the walls had been 
well laid, and were not so easily to be moved as they expected. They now 
fetched faggots, and from the circular construction of the building they 
were able to place them right in front of the doorway with impunity, there 
being no window or loop-hole in the place through which we could attack 
them, nor any means of so doing, without exposing ourselves to the whole 
mob at the entrance. In the centre of the temple there was an altar for the 
resentation of gifts to the presiding deity ; his shrine, however, had not 
tely been enriched, or it nad more recently been visited by his ministering 
riests, for there were no gifts upon it. There ~vas, however, in a deep 
ole in the centre of the stone which constituted the altar, a hollow with a 
int or two of water in it, which, although long since putrid, we bailed out 
with our hands, and sucked down with great avidity. When the pile of 
faggots had reached the top of the doorway , or nearly so, they set them on 
fire, expecting to suffocate us; but a strong breeze kindly sent the great 
body of the smoke away from the interior of the temple. Fearing that the 
suffocating sultry atmosphere would be soon insupportable, I proposed to 
the men to sell their lives as dearly as possible ; but we stood until the wood 


had sunk down into a pile of embers, and we began to hope that 
we might brave out their torture till night (apparently the only 
friend left us) would let us get out for food and attempted escape. But 
their next expedient compelled an evacuation ; for they brought 
bags of ——-* and threw them upon the red hot ashes. Delay 
would have been certain suffocation—so out we rushed. The burning 


wood terribly marred our bare feet, but it was no time to think of tritles. 
Jumping the parapet, we were in the thick of the rabble in an instant ; we 
fired a volley, and ran a-muck with the bayonet. Seven of our number 
succeeded in reaching the bank of the river, and we first threw in our guns 
and then ourselves. The weight of ammunition we had in the pouches 
carried us under the water; while we were thus submerged we escaped the 
first volley that they fired. We slipped off the belts, rose again, and swam ; 
and by the time they had loaded a second time, there were only heads for them 
toaim at. I turned round, and saw the banks of the river thronged with the 
black multitude, yelling, howling, and firing at us; while others of their 
party ritled the bodies of the six poor fellows we had left behind. Presently 
two more were shot in the head; and one private, Ryan, almost sinking 
from exhaustion, swam into a sandbank and was knocked on the head by 
two or three ruflians waiting to receive him. These villains had first 
promised Lieutenant Delafosse and private Murphy that if they would come 
to the shore they should be protected, and have food given to them. They 
were so much inclined to yield that they made towards the bauk, Qut sud- 
denly and wisely altered their determination. Infuriated with disappoint- 
ment, one of them threw his club at}Delafosse ; but in the height of his ener- 
gy lost his balance and fell into deep water; the other aimed at Murphy, 
and struck him on the heel. For two or three hours, we continued swim- 
ming ; often changing our position, and the current helping our progress. 
At length our pursuers gave up the chase; a sowar on horseback was the 
last we saw of them.” 

When Captain Thomson led this valorous attack and retreat he 
was suffering from a gunshot wound in the head received on board 


the boat, having been twice before wounded in the defence of 


Cawnpore. After swimming six miles, he and the other three 
who were left of his party were dragged on shore, quite unable to 
sustain themselves out of the water, by the retainers cf the 
friendly Rajah Derigbijah Singh. Sullivan died some weeks after 
of cholera; Murphy cannot be found and is believed to be dead. 
Captain Thomson and Lieutenant Delafosse alone survive. 
they live to attain and long enjoy the highest honours of the no- 
ble service which has so much reason to be proud of them. 
DR. MACKAY’S AMERICAN TOUR.* 

Dr. Mackay has repaid the kind reception everywhere given him 
by our kinsman across the Atlantic, by writing of them as be- 
comes a man of frank and generous nature; not fearing to speak 
freely of such faults as he discerned, but always with a liberal 
consideration of circumstances; and giving a hearty good word 
to everything likeable, loveable, and admirable in the great west- 
ern nurseries of freedom and civilization. Had he even no per- 
sonal reasons to speak well of Americans, his English patriotism 


sympathy. 





| of any serious misunderstanding with Great Britain. 





May 


was still imperilling our safety and encouraging the hopes of our | 


enemies and false friends. That was atime to test the inmost 
feelings of America towards England, feelings often disguised and 
denied in ordinary times, but not to be doubted or paltered with 
then. Out they burst from the bottom of her heart, in that crisis 
of our national fortunes, glowing with the consciousness of a 
common blood, and of eight hundred years of a common glory. 
One instance of the manifestation of these feelings, out of a mul- 
titude that must have occurred to him, is mentioned by Dr. 
Mackay. He was chatting in the bar-room of Willard’s Hotel, in 
Washington, with two distinguished senators and three members 
of Congress, when the conversation turned upon the great rebel- 
lion in India, and the indomitable pluck oa energy with which 
it was encountered. ‘‘The execrations lavished upon the name 
of Nana Sahib,” he says, ‘“‘and the fervent praises r_ aeotine upon 
that of Havelock by my American friends, could not have 
been surpassed for honest intensity in any circle in England. 
Every one of them seemed to feel proud that he was of the same 
blood and lineage as the conquerors of India, and although the 
at struggle was far from concluded, each predicted that it could 
ave but one result—the utter discomfiture of the foe, and the 
triumphant vindication of British supremacy in every portion of our 
Eastern Empire.—‘It is blood, sir,’ said one of the senators, ‘ the 
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noblest and best blood in the world—a blood that never was 
conquered, and never will be.’” 

The conversation was interrupted by a bystander, an Irishman, 
who had not been above five years in the States. This man broke 
out into such a torrent of oaths and imprecations on the whole race 
of Englishmen in India and all the world over, that the astonished 
traveller charitably concluded he was a maniac, for it seemed im- 
possible that any sane human being could give utterance to senti- 
ments so diabolical. Butno; the man was a well to doand much 
respected citizen ; and he was only expressing with peculiar vehe- 
mence feelings common among his race in America, and such as 
found yent at the same period in the fiendish rhapsodies of the 
Nation newspaper. Fortunately the virulence of these feelings is 
greatly weakened in the second generation of Hiberno-Americans, 
who have enjoyed the benefit of the excellent schools so bounti- 
fully provided in all the States, and have become assimilated 
to the common American type. These humanizing influences are 
permanent and progressive, whilst the immigration from Ireland 
is likely to diminish in the inverse rates of the growing prosperity 
of that kingdom. Meanwhile such is the amount and intensity 
of imported hostility to England, that in Dr. Mackay’s opinion it 
is directly or indirectly the cause of all the fire and fury that are 
periodically wafted against us across the Atlantic. The Irish 
faction, well drilled and organized, are numerous enough to hold 
the balance between the great native American parties, and it be- 
comes necessary in election times to bid high for their sweet 
voices by thundering denunciations of the object of their ran- 
corous hatred. It may be noticed, says Dr. Mackay, that when- 
ever the election for President draws near, and for at least 
eighteen months before the final decision of the struggle, the 
American press, both of the North and the South, gets up a 
grievance against England. But it is all sham, and the tall talk 
is nothing but ‘‘bunkum.” The leading statesmen of America 
despise the tools with which they do the unsavoury work of 
electioneering, and look with unfeigned alarm upon the prospect 
The priest- 
ridden Irish are not the core of the American people ; its most in- 
fluential portion are the descendants of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, who, speaking of England from their hearts, might borrow 
the words of Oliver Windell Holmes, and exclaim—- 

** Our little mother isle! God bless her,” 

‘*No Englishman can travel in the United States without seeing, on 
every side and at each step of his progress, the proof of the indomitable 
energy of the people, and (if he will not judge too rashly from first appear- 
ances or from random expressions) of the pride which they feel in their 
Anglo-Saxon descent, in their relationship to England, and of the noble in- 
heritance of British literature, which is theirs as well as ours. Should the 
day ever arrive—which may Heaven in its mercy avert !—that the ‘ Old 
Country’ should be imperilled by the coalitions of despotism, or by the sub- 
jection of Continental Europe to a great and overpowering military bar- 
barism, Great Britain would have but to say the word, and an alliance with 
the United States, offensive and defensive, would stir the heart of the whole 
American people, and bring to the green shores of the ‘ Mother-Isles ’—of 
which Professor Holmes has sung so sweetly—a greater army of volunteers 
than England and America have at the present moment ships enough to 
convey across the ocean,” 

Such being the genuine dispositions of the real American peo- 
ple, we may well turn a deaf ear to their occasional make-believe 
vituperations. We who pay “Mr. Punch” so handsomely for 
laughing at us every week, can afford to take as a joke any 
amount of railing and blustering which we know is not meant in 
malice. The words of Brutus to Cassius may, with a little alter- 
ation, serve as a standing message of good will and good under- 
standing, from John Bull to his American cousin. Henceforth— 

** When Jonathan's o’er angry with his Johnny, 
He'll think his Jrish chide, and leave him so.” 


BUCKNILL ON SHAKESPEARE,* 


[SECOND NOTICE, } 


Tue misconception of the character of Lear, under which the best 


DR, 


must have bound him to them by the strongest cords of national | critics have hitherto laboured, signally exemplifies the need that 
He was in the United States when the Indian mutiny | 


existed for such a book as Dr. Bucknill’s. The great error of 
his critical predecessors has been their failure to perceive that 
from the outset of the play, Lear is not in his perfect mind. 
They have been led astray by the common opinion, which has 
until recently been entertained even by physicians, and which 
is still maintained in courts of law, that insanity consists essen- 
tially in aberration of the intellect. Now we may take Dr. Buck- 
nill’s word for it, that this is a false theory; that no state of 


| the reasoning faculty can, by itself, be the cause or condition 


of madness, congenital idiocy and acquired de mentia being 
alone excepted; that in the period during which the disease 
is developing, the emotions are always perverted whilst the reason 
remains intact; that disorders of the intellectual faculties are 
in no cases primary and essential, but always secondary; and 
that, in fine, emotional disturbance is the cause and condition 
of insanity. The course of the disease, from tempestuous passion 
to its fatal termination in acute mania, is seen in the Lady Con- 
stance. Her end is told in one short line— 
“ The Lady Constance in a frenzy died”’— 

and all through the play it is foretokened to the psychologist by 
the concentrated fury of her passions. Combined passions are 
weak or strong according to this mutual discord or unison, their 
diversity or singleness of purpose, and in Constance intense pride, 
fierce desire of power and place, selfishness, and maternal love, all 

* The Psychology of Shakespeare. By John Charles Bucknill, M.D., &c. Editor 
of ** The Journal of Mental Science,” and joint Author of the ‘* Manual of Psycho- 
logical Medicine.” Published by Longmans and Co, 
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unite in one destructive hurricane of emotion, which, even before 
it has overthrown her reason, is already incipient insanity. In 
reply to one of her outbursts of extatic rage, Pandolph tells her 
plainly she is mad, and rouses that eloquent defence of her rea- 
son, in which she repeats the test of madness which Lear applies 
to himself, the recognition of personal identity, a test as fallacious 
as that relied on by Cassio to prove that he is sober. 

*¢ Do not think, gentlemen, Iam drunk: this is my Ancient; this is my 
right hand and this is my left.” ; 

“ Angrily as Constance rejects the idea of madness, yet she is 
mad; the very type of acute reasoning mania.” And this being 
understood, we en be the better able to discern the true state of 
Lear’s mind at the time when we have been told to regard him 
as nothing more than a headstrong, peevish imbecile. 





** Essayists upon this drama have followed each other in giving an ac- 
eount of the development of Lear’s character and madness, which we cannot 
but regard as derogatory to the one and erroneous in relation to the other. 
They have described as an old man, who determines upon abdication, 
and the partition of his kingdom, while he is of sane mind, and fully ca- 
pable of appreciating the nature of the act. Thence it becomes necessary to 
view the original character of Lear as that of a vain weak old man; thence 
it becomes necessary to discuss the point when the faculties first give way ; 
thence it becomes necessary to view the first acts of the drama as a gross 
2 mere 4 ‘Lear is the only serious performance of Shakspeare,’ says | 
Coleridge, ‘the interest and situations of which are derived from the as- | 
sumption of a gross improbability.’ Such undoubtedly they would be, if | 
they were the acts of a sane mind; but if, on the contrary, it be accepted, | 
that the mind of the old king has, from the first, entered upon the actual 
domain of unsoundness, the gross improbability at once vanishes, and the | 
whole structure of the drama is seen to be founded, not more upon ‘an old 
story rooted in the popular faith,’ than upon the verisimilitude of nature. 
The accepted explanation of Lear’s mental history, that he is at first a man 
of sound mind, but of extreme vanity and feeble power of judgment, and 
that under the stimulus of subsequent insanity, this weak and shallow mind 
develops into the fierce Titan of passion, with clear insight into the heart of 
man, with vast stores of life science, with large grasp of morals and polity, 
with terrible eloquence making known as with the voice of inspiration the 
heights and depths of human nature ; that all this, under the spur of disease, 
should be developed from the sterile mind of a weak and vain old man; 
this, indeed, is a gross improbability, in which we see no clue to ex- 
planation.” 

“ Gross improbabilities of circumstance are not so rare in Shakespeare. 
The weird sisters in Macbeth and the Ghost in Hamiet are certainly not | 
more probable as events than the partition of Lear’s kingdom. But there 
is one kind of improbability which is not to be found in Shakespeare—the 
systematic development of goodness from badness, of strength from weak - 
ness ; the union of that which, either in the region of feeling or of intellect, 
is antagonistic and incompatible. . . 

** Neither in nature, that is in the works of God, nor in high art, that is 
in truthful imitation of nature, is any such monster to be found as a vain 
and weak old man developing into the strength and grandeur of a prophet ; 
the voice of Isaiah in the mouth of an imbecile. 

Hallam expresses unreservedly the opinion that Lear's wondrous intel- 
lectual vigour and eloquence are the result of his madness, and that the | 
— of his character is that of a mere ‘headstrong, feeble, and selfish 


eing. 

= ir this great and sound critic had possessed any practical knowledge of 
mental pathology he could not have taken this view of the development of 
the character. Intellectual energy may indeed sometimes be seen to grow 
stronger undef“the greatest trials of life, but never when the result of these 
trials is mental disease. So far as eloquence is the result of passion, excite- 
ment of passion may stimulate its le ; and it is remarkable that so long 
as Lear retains the least control over his passion his imagination remains 
comparatively dull, his eloquence tame. It is only when emotional expres- 
sion is unbridled that the majestic flow of burning words finds vent. It is 
only when all the barriers of conventional restraint are broken down that 
the native and naked force of the soul displays itself. he display arises 
from the absence of restraint, and not from the stimulus of disease.”’ 

In the very first scene of the play Lear is a madman, ang the 
cause of his malady may easily be surmised. Absolute monarchs 
are peculiarly prone to insanity, and for eighty years and more Lear 
has been a prince and a king, despotic in disposition as well as in 
authority, rash and headstrong in temper, and gifted with vivid 
poetic imagination; what wonder then if he has acquired habi- 
tudes of mind to which the slightest opposition will appear un- 
natural and monstrous as if the laws of nature were reversed, a 

odigy to be met only with astonishment and unbounded rage ? 
Buch abitudes intensified by extreme age, which in some men 
is the occasion of stronger passion and hotter temper lead 
straightway to insanity. 

**It is worthy of remark that Lear’s age is physically strong and vigor- 
ous; he has been a warrior as well as a king. 

‘I've seen the day with my good biting falchion 
I would have made them skip.’ 

Even at the last he has vigour enough to kill the slave who was hanging 
Cordelia. He is a keen hardy huntsman, and he rides from the house of one 
daughter to that of another with such speed, that his strong willing mes- 
senger can scarcely arrive before him by riding night and day. Physically, 
therefore, he is a strong, hale, vigorous man; and the desire he expresses to 
confer his cares on younger strengths, that he may ‘ unburdened crawl to- 
wards death,’ is either a specious reason for his bition, or one which has 
sole reference to the consciousness of that failing judgment which is obvious 
to others, and probably not unfelt by himself; and which his daughter so 
cruelly insinuates when he claims her gratitude. . . . 

‘Coleridge justly observes, that ‘it was not without forethought, nor is it 
Without its due significance, that the division of Lear’s kingdom is, in the 
first six lines of the play, stated as a thing determined in all its particulars 
wen to the trial of professions, as the relative rewards of which the 

ughters were to be made to consider their several portions.’ ‘ They let 
us know that the trial is a silly trick, and that the grossness of the old king’s 

is =o the result of a silly trick suddenly and most unexpectedly 
ed and disappointed.’ 

“ That the trial is a mere trick is unquestionable ; but is not the significance 
of this fact greater than Coleridge suspected ? Does it not lead us to conclude, 
that from the first the king’s mind is off its balance ; that the partition of 
his kingdom, involving inevitable feuds and wars, is the first act of his de- 
veloping insanity; and that the manner of its partition, the mock-trial of 

ughters’ affections, and its tragical denouement, is the second, and but 
the second act of his madness > The great mind, so vigorous in its mad ra- 








vings, with such clear insight into the heart of man that all the petty cover. 
ings of pretence are stripped off in its wild eloquence, not only is unable to 
distinguish between the most forced and fulsome flattery and the genuine 
ness of deep and silent love ; it cannot even see the folly of assuming to 
portion the three exact and predetermined thirds of the kingdom accordj 
to the professions made in answer to the ‘silly trick ;’ cannot even see that 
after giving away two thirds, the remainder is a fixed quantity, and cannot 
be more or less according to the warmth of the professions of his youngest 
and favourite daughter ; a confusion not unlike the account he subse¢ uently 
gives of his own age-—‘ four score and upwards; not an hour more or less,” 

‘“* With what courtly smoothness of pretence goes on the mocking scene 
until Cordelia’s real love, and obstinate temper, and disgust at her sister’; 
hypocrisy, and repugnance perhaps at the trick she may see through, inter. 
rupt the old king’s complacent vanity ; and then the astonishment, the re. 
tained breath, the short sentences, the silence before the storm! and then 
the outbreak of unbridled rage, in that terrible curse in which he makes hig 
darling daughter—her whom he loved best, whom he looked to as the nurse of 
his age—for ever a stranger to his heart! It is madness or it is nothing, 
Not, indeed, raving, incoherent, formed mania, as it subsequently displays 
itself; but exaggerated passion, perverted affection, enfeebled judgmen: 
combining to form a state of mental disease—incipient indeed, but stil 
disease—in which man, though he may be paying for past errors, is for the 
present irresponsible.”’ 

The passages’ we have quoted give the key to the whole import 
of this wonderful drama, Our space will not permit us to pursue 
the inquiry through its subsequent stages ; but if we have in 
some degree justified to our readers the conviction we feel, that 
Dr. Bueknill has sueceeded in vindicating one of the grandest pro- 
ductions of genius from the imputation of silliness and inconsistency, 
we have doneenough. No one who venerates the name of Shake- 
speare will leave Dr. Bucknill’s book unread, when once he has 
been apprised of its value. 


ALPINE ADVENTURE.* 
To any one who remembers the dread feeling which accompanies 





| a full beating heart, short thick breathing, laxity of leg, and the 


inexpressible failing of the nerves at the critical moment, when an 
adventure among the cliffs of even our Southern coasts is achie- 
ved, and the subsequent revulsion of almost stupid satisfaction, 
we specially recommend the series of interesting narratives just 
published by the members of the Alpine Club. And yet before 
we arrive at any extract or selection from their hairbreadth es- 
capes, sometimes very ably detailed, let us avow our disappoint- 
ment that they have not acknowledged, as became them, their 
obligations to the gentleman who first familiarized English travellers 
with the comparative accessibility of Mont Blane and its neigh- 
bourhood. His name is not even mentioned once in the book, 
and this is hardly fair considering that his unaffected readiness 
to facilitate any such expeditions, by whatever experience he had 
gained, must have been experienced by one or more of the travel- 
lers. Is it because he has made show of their temple, and pro- 
faned his enterprise by commercial tendencies? because he has 
simply turned his journey to a profitable account, that he has 
forfeited his claims upon the courteous recognition of amateur 
mountain climbers? Surely this cannot be. Accident or inad- 
vertence, or at least some not discreditable cause, which we 
cannot divine, must have occasioned the suppression of his 
name by gentlemen who owe so much to his example, 
and who must be conscious that the world regards them as his 
pupils. We would fain attribute their silence to anything rather 


| than to motives which would argue such vulgarity of mind, 


And with this proem in favour of fair play, let us directly 
commend the labour of love by the Alpine Club, which in this 
volume is represented by Messrs. Wills, Tyndall, Hawkins, Ma- 
thews junior, Hincheliff, Ball, Davies, E. L. Ames, Anderson, 
Hardy, Bunbury, Kennedy, Forster, and Ramsay. Their names 
deserve this reintroduction, for besides the daring and hardihood 
which honourably distinguish those who bear them, their contri- 
butions are intrinsically valuable as indirectly advancing the 
general amount of scientific information and positive result de- 
rivable from the several excursions they record. 

Here, however, are Mr. Hinchcliff’s reasons for attempting the 
Trift Pass which leads from Zermatt to the Val D’Annivers. 

‘*In the first place, it was evident that from the upper part of the Trift 
glacier there must be a remarkably interesting view of the Saasgrat and 
Monte Rosa group with the various passes to the eastward; then Cachat 
himself, ever of the boldest, had represented the descent to the Zinal gla- 
cier as passablement difficile ; and, while it was admitted that scarcely any 
of the Zermatt guides had attempted to cross the Col, one of them was 
known to have returned from it with the avowed resolution of never at- 
tempting it again. Such being the allurements held out to us, what moun- 
taineer can wonder at our yielding >” 

Having arrived at the highest part of their route without 
much difficulty, here commenced the serious part of the enterprise. 

‘** We waited a little longer on the crest to observe the magnificent view 
which we were about to leave behind us. Right opposite were the Cima di 
Jazi and the Weiss Thor, and, as the latter seemed at exactly the same 
height as the place on which we stood, we all judged that we were about 
12,000 feet above the sea. Cachat’s bright eye twinkled as he seemed to 
enjoy our evident astonishment at the situation, but the Zermatt mem 
looked very quiet, and apparently felt a return of their apprehensions at 
seeing the nature of the work before them. The wind was rather keen, and 
stepping carefully a few paces to the right, we sat down as best we eould in 
a nook partly sheltered by some overhanging rocks. Here Cachat found 4 
bottle left by himself two years before in a hole which contained the card of 
Mr. Chapman : no other had followed; no human foot had since distur 
the sublimity of this solitude. 

‘Each took a glass of wine and a piece of bread, while we looked at one 
another, wondering not a little where we were to go, for there seemed to be 
nd possible outlet except by returning to Zermatt as we came. Presently 
Taugwald rose silently, taking the axe, and disappeared round the corner of the 

* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. A Series of Excursions by Members of the Al- 
se Club. Edited by John Ball, M.B.I.A., F.L.S., President of the Alpine Club. 
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rock to the right, treading carefully on a narrow ledge, and steadying him- 
self with his hand on asimilar place above. Ina few moments we heard his 
axe at work, and then all was silent again; young Kronig followed, and 
they were both absent for a few minutes longer: presently they returned 
together, looking serious, Cachat tossed off his glass of wine, and said, with a 
laugh, ‘Comment le trouves-vous?’ ‘Ah! difficile, trés-difficile, presqu’ 
impossible,’ was the encouraging reply. ‘Comment se trouve le couloir?’ 
Taugwald replied gravely, ‘On ne peut pas le passer.’ Then Cachat disap- 

eared with the axe, which we again heard at work, and in a few minutes 
c returned looking, as usual, full of confidence, and saying that, though 
we could not pass the couloir, he had found another way. 

«* We were then securely roped together, Cachat going first, myself next, 
and the others following, Taugwald being in the middle of the line, and 
young Kronig bringing up the rear: we had agreed to take the latter to 
Sierre, a8 he was very anxious to keep with Taugwald. One by one we 
crept round the corner, and in a moment saw at least some of our way be- 
fore us. Close to us was the couloir, which, though not many yards wide, 
was pronounced impassable ; and so it was. All who are acquainted with 
the high mountains know that these steep beds ef ice are among the most 
serious difficulties they have to contend with. When, however, they consist 
of hard ice, they are passed by cutting deep steps for the feet ; and when 
they are covered with plenty of firm snow, they can be crossed by treading 
carefully ; in the present instance the couloir, which was frightfully steep, 
and stretched down farther than we could see, was covered with such adepth 
of loose, dry snow, that no steps could be cut in the ice, while the softness 
of the, snow made it slip down in small avalanches at every attempt to 
stand upon it. 

“Cachat now began crawling cautiously down the rocks to the left of 
this couloir, supported by us behind with the rope; we followed carefully, 
and a little lower down came upon a smaller couloir of ice, filling up a chim- 
ney-like cleft in the rock immediately below us, by which we thought we 
could descend. Stooping as far as possible, and held up by the rope, he cut 
steps which had enabled us to deseend about half way, when, to our horror, 
the axe-handle, which had been made at Chamouni of unsound wood, 
broke nearly short off! Poor Cachat held up the useless weapon, shaking 
his head more in anger than anxiety, and we saw that another system must 
be adopted. Creeping down at the very edge of the couloir, and with the 
point of my alpenstock making holes large enough to support a couple of 
fingers of the right hand, we passed the difficulty safely, and paused to look 
around us for a moment. 

‘The vast slopes of unsullied whiteness on our left, terminated in the 
bed of the Zinal glacier, now right before us, but apparently at a hopeless 
distance below, considering the nature of the ground we had to traverse. 
If any reader has enjoyed the sea breeze from the edge of the cliffs of 
Beachy Head, he will not forget the effect ; and if he wall fancy the cliffs 
four or five times as high, but of rock instead of chalk, with the ocean below 
changed into 2 field of ice and snow, and slanting downwards very steeply 
towards Newhaven, he will have a very good notion of the Western side of 
the Trift pass.” 

Down they go descending the rocks till they reach the great 
slope from the Gabelhcrn, and upon a fine open plateau of the 
névé they halt for refreshment. 

** The provision knapsacks were emptied and used as seats ; 
red wine were stuck upright in the snow ; a goodly leg of cold mutton on 
its sheet of paper formed the centre, garnished with hard eggs and bread 
and cheese, round which we ranged ourselves in a circle. High festival 
was held under the deep blue heavens, and now and then, as we looked up 
at the wondrous wall of rocks which we had descended, we congratulated 
ourselves on the victory with a quiet nod, indicative of satisfaction. M. 
Seiler’s beautitul oranges supplied the rare luxury of a desert, and we were 
just in the full enjoyment of the delicacy when a booming sound, like the 


discharge of a gun far over our heads, made us al] at once glance upwards 
to the top of the Trifthorn. Close to his craggy summit hung a cloud of 


dust, like dirty smoke, and in a few seconds another and a larger one burst 
forth several hundred feet lower. A glance through the telescope showed 
that a fall of rocks had commenced, and the fragments were leaping down 
from ledge to ledge in aseries of cascades. Each dashed off others 
at every point of contact, and the uproar became tremendous ; 


lock 
thousands of 
fragments making every variety of noise according to their size, and pro- 
ducing the effect of a fire of musketry and artillery combined, thundered 
downwards from so great a height that we waited anxiously for some con- 
siderable time to see them reach the snow-ficld below. As nearly as we 
could estimate the distance, we were 500 yards from the base of the rocks, 
80 we thought that, come what might, we were in a tolerably secure posi- 
tion. At last we saw many of the blocks plunge into the snow after taking 
their last fearful leap; presently much larger fragments followed, taking 

roportionably larger bounds; the noise grew fiercer and fiercer, and huge 

locks began to fall so near to us that we jumped to our feet, preparing to 
dodge them to the best of our ability. ‘Look out’! cried some one, and 
we opened out right and left at the approach of a monster, evidently weigh- 
ing many hundredweight, which was coming right at us like a huge shell 
fired from a mortar. It fell with a heavy thud not more than twenty feet 
from us, scattering lumps of snow into the circle where we had just been 
dining; but scarcely had we begun to recover from our astonishment when 
a still larger rock flew exactly over our heads to a distance of 200 yards be- 
yond us. The malice of the Trifthorn now seemed to have done its worst ; 
a few more blocks dropped around us, and then after an incessant fire for 
about ten minutes, the falling masses retired in regular gradation till no- 
thing remained in transitu but showers of stones and small debris pouring 
down the side of the mountain; the thundering noise died away into a 
tinckling clatter; and, though clouds of dust still obscured the precipice, 
silence was soon restored. 

“We resumed our seats on the knapsacks now bespattered with snow, 
and lighted the pipe of tranquillity, all agreeing that we had never before 
seen such a sight, and wondering at the force which could project such 
masses for six or seven hundred yards through th 
Even Cachat looked somewhat bewildered, and with a most comical expres- 
sion of face he exclaimed ‘Ah! si ma femme pouvait savoir od je suis 4 
présent! Je lui ai dit en partant de Chamouni que j’allais voyager avec 
des messicurs qui étaint les plus tranquilles du monde, et—me voici’! The 
fact was that the fall had taken place too near to the line of our descent 
for the remembrance of it to be altogether pleasant.”’ 

_Here our extract must be arrested for all danger is over. The 
Views which decorate the volume and the maps are carefully 
drawn, and wear a yraisemblance which is undeniable; the 


| 


air at a single bound, | 


whole book testifies to the hearty businesslike aim which attends | 


even the excitements of curiosity and adventure in the English- 
men of this day, just as distinctly it helped the spirit and enter- 
prise of a Drake, a Frobisher, and a Raleigh in the brave days of 
old. 


| scholar and cultivator of science. 


| views in 


a | which was rich in moral and spiritual meaning. 
otties o 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Among the books which have appeared this week two are especiall 
remarkable—those, namely which have for their respective authors “h 
Naval Peer,” and Professor Baden Powell. 

““A Naval Peer” has written with great shrewdness and raciness of 
style, but also with some prolixity, an exhaustive work on Our NavaL 
Position AND Poxicy, adapted to the comprehension of the general 
reader. It was begun in 1858, at a moment when a possible combination 
of two or more European Powers might have brought into the Channel 
a fleet very superior to anything we could have opposed to it; and 
though great and not unsuccessful efforts have subsequently been made 
to place this country in a better state of defence, the writer forcibly 
dissuades his countrymen from resting content with such spasmodic 
efforts to recover their lost maritime superiority—“ efforts which may 
some day prove too late.” 

The purpose of Professor Baden Powell’s work on Tur OnpER OF 
Natvnre is to present “a perfectly impartial, candid, unpolemical disous- 
sion of the subject of miracles,” in immediate connexion with the vast 
progress of physical knowledge, and with its grand result *‘ the firm 
establishment of the great principle of immutable order, and thence of 
the universal mind in nature.” The discussion involves the whole 
relations of physical, to revealed or spiritual, truth ; and the conclusion 
to which it tends is their independence, as relates to the essential nature 
of the Christian revelation. 

Antonio pg Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, who has now for the 
first time found a biographer in the Dean of Ferns, was an ecclesiastic 
of great note in the seventeenth century. He was also a distinguished 

i eee Newton attributes to him 
the discovery of the phenomena of the rainbow. Seceding from the 

Church of Rome he escaped to England, where he obtained from 

James I. some valuable church preferments, and speedily began to be so 

vexatious to his tenants as to incur a severe reprimand from the Bishop 

of London. Being refused the bishopric of Durham, he accepted a par- 
don from Rome, signed his recantation of Protestantism in hopes of being 
made a cardinal, went to Rome, and was imprisoned in the Castle of 

St. Angelo where he died, not without suspicion of poison, and his body 

was burned as that of a heretic. 

Women Past anp Present is a subject on which much may be said, 
and whatever is said ought to be well said. Mr. Wade, we fear, has not 
taken much pains to fulfil this rule. 

The late Mrs. Schimmelpenninck published, under the title of “A 
Theory of Beauty and Deformity,” the results of many years’ obser- 
vations on the subject of pleasing expression in general, and of beautiful 
human expression in particular. Subsequently she became dissatisfied 
with the work, as presenting only the intellectual aspect of a subject 
She, therefore, em- 
ployed the last years of her life in preparing and embodying her new 
‘ another work, the Prrxcirtes or Beauty, which has this 
week been sent forth by her literary executors. 

Mr. Jeffs has published 2 faithful and spirited translation of M. About's 
famous work on Tur Roman Question, Our favourable testimony is 
founded on a close comparison of several portions of the English volume 
with the original. 

The wide circle of Bany May’s admirers will rejoice to learn that Mr. 
W. C. Bennett has ‘collected In a pretty tiny volume his ode on that 
young lady, and his other poems on kindred themes. Mr, J. A. Lang- 
ford has also issued a collection of poems, among which readers of pe- 
riodicals will recognize some old friends, 

Books. 

Position and Policy. By a Naval Peer, 

The Order of Nature considered in reference to the Claims af Revelation, A 
third series of Essays. By the Reverend Baden Powell, M,A., &c. 

The Life and Contemporaneous Church History of Antonio de Dominis, Arche 
bishop of Spalatro, afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master of the a and 
Rector of West Lisley in the Church of England in the reign of James I, By 
Henry Newland, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 


Our Na 


Secial Vicissitudes ; Single and 





omen, Past and Present: exhibiting their 
Matrimonial Relations; Rights, Privileges, and Wrongs. By John Wade, 
Author of the “ History and Political Philosophy of the Productive 


Classes,” &c. 

The Principles of Beauty, as manifested in Nature, Art, and Human Charac- 
ter. With a Classification of Deformities ; an Essay on the Temperaments, with 
Illustrations ; and Thoughts on Grecian and Gothic Architecture. By an 
Anne Schimmelpenninck, Author of “ Select Memoirs of Port Royal”; an 
edited by Christiana C. Hankin. 


First Impressions of the New World, on Two Travellers from the Old in the 





lish Bible. History of the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 
rlish Tongue. By Mrs. H. C, Conant, Edited, and with an Introduce 
vy the Rev. C. H,. Spurgeon, 





The Religious Condition of the Chinese : with Observations on the Prospects of 
Christian Conversion amongst that people. By Reverend Joseph Edkina, 
B.A. 

The Roman Question. By E. About. Translated from the French by H.C, 
Coape. 


Bibliotheca Classica. Edited by George Long, M.A. and the Reverend A. J. 
Macleane, M.A. Demosthenes, with an Engish Commentary by the Reverend 
Robert Whiston, M.A. Volume I. 

An Essay on the Cause of Rain and its Allied Phenomena, 
Honorary Member of the Ashmolean Society. 


By G. A. Rowell, 


Some Years after: a Tale. 

A Mother's Trial. By the Author of “ The Discipline of Life,” “ The Young 
Lord,” &c. &e. ; 

1745." A Tale. 


Baby May and other Poems on Infants. By W. C. Bennett. 

Poems of the Fields and the Town, By John Alfred Langford. 
** Lamp of Life,” Xe. 

The Parliamentary Companion, New Parliament. By Rebert P. Dod, Esq. 

Serenteen Years’ Experience of the treatment of Disease by means of Water. 
By Andrew Henderson, M.R.C.8.E. 

The French Correspondent ; consisting chiefly of Selections from Letters of 
the most Eminent French and English Authors and others, By L. Nottelle, 
B.A. 


Author of the 


A Methodical and Complete Treatise on the Pronunciation of French Letters ; 
illustrated by upwards of 2000 examples. By P. A. 8. Junod, 
Mar. 
From the Sardinian Government Survey, Seat of War, Map of Sardinia, and a 
Portion of Lombardy and Parma. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


The dispute as to the authorship of “‘Adam Bede” has assumed a 


strange aspect. Last week a letter appeared in the Times, with the well- 
known signature, ‘‘S, G, O.,” stating that a subscription had been set on 
foot for the benefit of Mr. Joseph Liggins, of Attleborough, who declares 
himself the author of ‘‘Adam Bede,” and ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” 
published by Blackwood as by “George Eliot”; that Mr. Liggins had 
accepted donations of money from individuals of high position, and that 
others are canvassed for the same purpose, on the alleged grounds that he 
is in most straitened circumstances, having received the poorest remu- 
neration from his publishers for the labour by which they have reaped vast 


profit. S, G. O. intimated his belief that Mr. Liggins was cither insane | 
or an impostor. On Thursday last Messrs. Blackwood declared in the | 
same columns that the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” &c., is known to them, | 


that his name is not Liggins, or any like it, and that if any person is re- 
ceiving charitable contributions on the ground of being the author of the 


said works, he is doing so under false pretences. Messrs. Blackwood | 


subjoin the following note received by them from the real author since 
the appearance of 8. G. O.’s letter. 
** June 4. 
** My dear Mr. Blackwood—As it seems my statement that Mr. Liggins 


is not the author of ‘*Scenes of Clerical Life’ and ‘*‘ Adam Bede”? is by | 


certain persons flatly contradicted, I wish you would add the weight of your 
testimony to the truth of what I have stated. It is the more painful to me 
that Mr. Liggins, or any one else should be receiving charitable donations 
on the ground that your treatment of me has not been sufficiently liberal, 


because I, for my part, can only wish that every author had equal reason to | 
be satisfied with his publisher, If those benevolent persons who persist in | 


attributing the authorship of the works in question to Mr. Liggins will in- 

duce Mr. Liggins to write one chapter of a story, that chapter may possibly 

do what my denial has failed to do. 
‘* Yours most sincerely, 

**To John Blackwood, Esq.’ 

This week we have been grieved to hear of the death of Mr. Charles 
Ollier, a gentleman known to many persons chiefly as the publisher of 
many works of Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, &c. but who bad still higher 
claims to remembrance as an author of singular ability. Some account 


GrorcGe Enior.”’ 


of this lamented gentlemen will appear in next week’s Spectator from the 


pen of his friend Mr. Leigh Hunt. 

Mr. Coningham’s attention to his Parliamentary duties has not made 
him abandon his favourite subjects. We have before us new editions of 
three of his pamphlets. One of them contains his strictures on Sir C, L. 
Eastlake’s purchases for the National Gallery; a propos of which, we 
mention the receipt of a French pamphlet by M. Léon Batté on the 
Morris Moore Raphael—of which more next week. Another of Mr. 
Coningham’s publications is his lecture on the Coiperative Associations 
of Paris; and in the third we have the last journals of Captain Vitz- 
james, who perished in the lost Polar expedition. 

The library of Baron Humboldt, left as a legacy to his body servant, 
has been purchased for 4000 dollars, by Mr. Wright, the American en- 
voy at Berlin. 

M. Emile de Girardin has come forward with another brochure, in- 
spired, it is said, in a higher degree even than his last by the illustrious 
person who honours him with his friendship. This new work, published 
by Michel Levy, bears the title “ L’Equilibre Européen.” 

The proprietors of the forthcoming new daily paper in Paris, which 
was first announced as ‘‘ Le Journal du Peuple,” have decided, in the 


last instance, to change this title into “ L’Opinion Nationale.” The 


chief editor is to be M. Adolphe Guéroult. 

One of the consequences of the war is the sudden growth in Paris of a 
number of small periodical publications, destined to give ‘ patriotic” 
news from the French army, for the use of the lower classes in town and 
country who ordinarily are not in the habit of reading newspapers. 
These new publications are mostly sold for five centimes, or one half- 

nny, and, as might be expected, are chiefly “‘ edited with the scissors.” 

ree of them, ‘‘ Le Bulletin de la Guerre,” ‘‘ Le Journal de la Guerre,” 
and “ Le Zouave,”—the last-named owned by M. Jules Moineaux, a 
successful writer of comic songs,—haye already attained a considerable 
circulation. 

Mr. 8, C, Hall will present, at Willis’s Rooms on Monday next, his 
series of written portraits of Authors of the Age, compressed into one 
lecture, for the benefit of the Brompton Hospital for Consumption. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder will publish in a few days a narrative of 
‘¢ The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte in 1796-7, and in 1800,” 


Che Oheatres. 

On the various stages of the metropolis, there has been nothing like 
novelty this week; but an announcement has appeared in the public 
journals, which will doubtless produce great excitement in theatrical 
circles. A number of “ old Etonians,” comprising two Dukes, one Mar- 

uis, seven Earls, two Viscounts, five ‘ Lords,” and several illustrious 

ommoners, among whom is Mr. Gladstone, have formed themselves into 
a committee, for the purpose of giving a banquct and a testimonial to 
Mr. Charles Kean, whom they affectionately designate their “‘ old school- 
fellow.” This spontaneous acknowledgement of the high worth of his- 
trionic art, made by a body representing the most aristocratic school in 
England, is eminently in harmony with the enlightened spirit of the age, 
and it is hard to say which party is most honoured by the movement— 
the artist who, by the unwearied exercise of his genius for the mainte- 
nance of the high drama, has earned for himself a distinction new in the 
history of the stage, or the “ nobility and gentry” by whom his deserts 
are so fully appreciated. The committee, though composed exclusively 
of Etonians, invite the public generally to join in the demonstration, 
gracefully claiming that *‘ the right of acknowledging Mr. Kean’s ser- 
vices belongs to the nation at large.” The banquct will take place at 
> James’s Hall, on the 20th of July, with the Earl of Carlisle in the 
cDair, 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

At the Ambigu-Comique, Les Mousquetaires, the well-known drama by 
MM. A. Dumas and A. Magent has been revived with a powerful cast. 
The portion of the almost interminable Musketeer noyel comprised in 
this piece, is the second part, entitled Vingt Ans Apres. 





A dramatic squib of political significance has been pr , . 
Palais ee. with the title Zant va 0 Autruche é TF agg 
represented as a widow lady who keeps a boarding-school, and is op. 
pressively severe to her Italian pupils. The young ladies rebel mA 
thanks to the aid of some military Frenchmen, effect their emancipation 
At the same theatre, there is also a burlesque on Meyerbeer’s last opera, 
entitled La Chevre de Ploermel. i 4 








Music, 


There is not much to say about music this week; and it is as well 
—9 





| custom. 


considering the “ weightier matters” with which our today’s columns 
are crowded. The two “ Royal Italian Operas” have furnished nothing 
to record or comment upon, for their performances have been merely re. 
petitions of the pieces which appear to have the greatest success, “'The 
only thing which promises to stimulate the sated appetite of the Opcra- 
goers is Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploérmel, which is said to be in full pre- 
paration at Covent Garden. 

Great efforts are making to give éclat to the Handel Festival at th, 
Crystal Palace. The dates of the performances are announced as 


| follows: on Saturday next, June 18, a full Rehearsal; on Mop. 


day, the 20th, Zhe Messiah; on Wednesday the 22d, the Dettingg, 
Te Deum and other pieces; and on Friday the 24th, Israel in Egupe. 
The solo vocalists already engaged are Madame Clara Novello, “Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti. The choral and instry- 
mental band will be above three thousand strong—a tuneful host of un- 
precedented numbers. It remains to be seen if its strength shall corre. 
spond to its magnitude. 

The last of the New Philharmonic concerts took place at St. James's 
Ifall, on Monday evening. They have been managed by Dr. Vylde, 





| (there being now no New Philharmonic Society,) with considerable 


spirit, and sufficient success to induce him to announce their contin 
next season. On Monday, he was deserted by about fifty of his band, 
W ho, he says, broke their written engagement u ith him, in order to atti nd 








an extra performance at the Coyent Garden Opera. He was obliged, in 
this emergency, to obtain fifty new hands the best way he could, and 





got on, upon the whole, better than might have been expected; but he 
certainly was much aggrieved and had great reason to complain. 

Almost all the serial concerts of the various musical bodics—the Saered 
Harmonic Society, the Musical Society of London, the Glee and Madri- 
gal Unions, &c., are over for this season. ‘There only remain, we think, 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society and of the Musical Union. 





The subject of “ uniform musical pitch” has been taken up by the 
Society of Arts. On Friday last week, there was a meeting at the So- 
ciety’s rooms in the Adelphi, called for the purpose of taking this matter 
into consideration. Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was in the chair; and there was a numerous assemblage of pro- 
fessional musicians, amateurs of the art, men of science, organ-builders, 
and instrument-makers. After considerable discussion, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the adoption of a uniform pitch in this country would 
be a great advantage to the art; and, in order to settle the questions, 
what the pitch ought to be and what means ought to be taken to accom- 
plish its adoption, a committee was appointed, to report to another meet- 
ing. It was generally thought that the pitch recently introduced into 
France by authority of the Government is the best that can be adopted 
in this country. 


Fine Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, V. 

A parting glance round the walls reminds us of some works which wi 
have overlooked. Of the cabinct pictures with a story, Mr. Clark’s 
‘Draught Players” is certainly the completest. The grandfather has 
been beaten by his grandson, a young professor in corduroy trowsers, 
whose assured sense of having puzzled the honest old man is to be seen 
even in the twist of his figure: the accessories are equal to the prominent 
part of the story, the dog asleep, the younger urchin handling the grand- 
father’s watch, the fiddle thrown in the cradle, and the baby’s toy of a 
crab-shell with a string attached, and the figures at the side of the mother 
carrying her last born, all present a natural domestic scene such as any 
one can appreciate. “Ici on Rase, Brittany,’ by Mr. Solomon, also de- 
serves special mention, the laughing enjoyment of the girls who are 
watching, sturdy rubicund Jean, under the active hands of the female- 
professional who is about to operate, raises a smile, without question, to 
thank the artist for his kindly humour. Mr. Horsley’s “ Blossom Time,” 
with a sailor lad and his sweetheart plighting their early vows, is archly 
painted, and Mr. Hook's “Skipper Ashore,” where a young mariner is 
left for the first time probably, alone with the boat, has the pertinent 
humour belonging to a veritable portrait. 

The portraits do not display much progress, Mr. Knight, Sir J 
Gordon, Mr. Richmond, and Mr. Grant take the first rank. The | 
interested air of Mr. J. Croall, by Sir J. W. Gordon is well expressed, 
and Mr. Sawyer’s portrait painted by the same artist, for the Draper's 
Company, is very lifelike, with a thoroughly natural attitude. Mr. Grant 
has rendered justice to the bluff, manly features and form of Lord Alfred 
Paget, with the smack of the sailor about it befitting the commodore of a 
yacht club. The portrait of Mrs. Gaskell, daintily as she is dressed, 
hardly seems suitable to the wintry background of a snow scene, such 
Balmoral boots and gaily trimmed hat. Mr, R. J. Lane, A.E., 18 a 
thoughtful easy portrait by Mr. Knight, who has also sent an admirable 
likeness of a manly old English gentleman of his class, the late Mr. 
Dixon of Stansted Hall. The best of Mr. Richmond's contributions are 
the late Sir Charles Hotham, in a free natural attitude, with a vigorous 
yet careless look, thoroughly identifying the wearer of it as a good speci- 
men of the English sailor, and an anonymous “ gentleman,” (No. 167,) 
who is well known to the London world, with his dark expressive 
lineaments and firmly set mouth. All Mr. Macnee’s portraits display 
continued, nay, advanced power; and that of Miss Macnee especially 
pleasant, though the play of the light on the face and the depth of the 
eyes, are rather startling in effect. Mr. Boxall is remarkable, as usual, 
for elegance and refined treatment rather than vigour in the four speci- 
mens of his pencil, that of the Prince Consort is a Court picture as is the 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
Eight or ten years ago, the Society of Arts essayed to group in an an- 
nual collection the works of some one eminent living English painter, so 


as to instruct as well as interest the visitor in the degree of progress or | 


diversity of style through which artists of real worth invariably pass 
while running their career and development. For some strange cause or 
other, the project was limited to the exhibition of the works of Mulready 
and Etty, and the project fell to the ground, for want of proper encou- 
ragement. Now, we cordially agree in the remarks of the Times’ critic, 
who advises some such aim to the directors of the British Institution, 
and adopt his words advisedly when he affirms that “ there is more to 
be /earnt from a succession of such collections than from any number of 
haphazard gatherings of great works of all countries, ages, and styles.” 
Haply, this dictum finds an admirable illustration in the more attractive 
portion of the works now on view at the British Institution. The efforts 
of the magic pencil of Gainsborough nearly fill the South room, and 
what an array of power and beauty they are. There is one of his earli- 
est portraits, and there is the Blue Lady, with lace ruffles and handker- 
chief—a very marvel of the painter’s most delicate art ; whilst, close by, 
is the pleasant shrewd head of Dr. Schomberg, a firm excellent specimen 
of the artist’s complete mastery over the colours of the palette. The 
landscapes are all charming ; one a seashore with figures, with bold curl- 
ing waves, and gusty cloulds scudding across the horizon, as the painter 
himself surely saw them. Of the pictures by the older masters, the most 
interesting is that of the “ Virgin and Child, with St. John,” which 
created so great a sensation at Manchester, and which, having passed for 
a work of Ghirlandajo, turns out to be assuredly an unfinished composi- 
tion by the great Michael Angelo himself. The Tintorettos are all grand 
specimens ; and among the Rubenses “‘ The Duchess of Buckingham and 
Family” cannot be surpassed in its tone; the attitudes and expression of 
the children are admirable. In the middle room will be especially noted 
two Ostades; one especially, a winter scene, a hazy landscape, with 
figures skating ; the head of an old Jew, by Rembrandt ; and two laugh- 
ing kiteat portraits, by Frank Hall,—vulgar, striking, and dashingly 
drawn. Sir Joshua Reynolds is well represented in his full-lengths of 
the Sir Watkin and Lady Wynn of his days, and a sketch by Romney 
of the head of Lady Hamilton is highly interesting. 





Mr. William Dickes continues his cheap and popular series of “‘ Studies 
from the Great Masters.” Part 6 contains Johann Dietrich’s “ Itine- 
rant Musicians,” and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “Infant Academy.” The 
former is a very fair transcript of the original. 

The Photographic News announces that M. Porro, of Paris, the able 
astronomer and experienced photographer, is about to make known to the 
French Government a new photographical apparatus, especially adapted 
for the preseat war. No one could better construct such an instrument, 
since M. Porro distinguished himself many years ago as colonel of an 
engineering corps. 

Messrs. Rogers and Sons, of Soho Square, wood-carvers to the Queen, 
have been intrusted with the wood carving for the redecoration of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, Cornhill. The general design for the restoration is the 
work of Messrs. Scott and Williams, architects; the designs, however, for 
the carving emanate from the Messrs. Rogers themselves. To give some 
idea of the extensive character of the work, we may mention that there are 
ninety-four bench heads besides pulpit, screen, &e., all carved in the most 
elaborate and intricate manner. The subjects of the decorations are chiefly 
derived from the more prominent historical or personal episodes of Scrip- 
ture. For instance, among the subjects on the bench heads we have 
** Moses in the bulrushes,”’ ** The tablets of the Law, with the sword of 
Justice,’ ** The brazen serpent in the wilderness,”’ ‘‘ Emblems of the Sa- 
erament, wheat and grapes,” ‘‘ Emblems of the Passion, the passion- 
flower,” the Resurrection, emblemized by a butterfly issuing from a chry- 
salis. The scapegoat wandering in the arid wilderness, with the mark of 
the high priest on his forehead is another subject, beautifully worked out, 
the goat being carved from the portrait of a Syrian goat in the possession 
of D. Gobat Bishop of Jerusalem. The rector and the various city 
guilds have their arms, monograms, mottoes, and emblems all boldly 
and artistically carved on their separate pews. The pew appropriated 
for the use of her Majesty has carved on the outside of the bench 
head an enriched double shield surmounted by a crown, with the V. R. and 
motto ** Dieu et mon Droit.’’ On the inside is carved, in bold letters, her 
Majesty’s monogram Victoria, in the form of a Greek cross, enclosed in 
foliage and flowers, the emblems of England, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
pulpit is hexagon in form, and is intended to stand on a dwarf column of 
Portland Stone, with handrail supported by ornamental brass work ; on the 
angles are twisted pillars in the manner of Cavalini, well known as the 
author of the magnificent shrine placed in the chapel at Strawberry Hill, 
built by Horace Walpole. The whole of the interior decoration is of oak. 
The historical research, novelty of design, painstaking nicety of execution, 
and artistic finish of the execution, are carried to perfection by a certain 
freshness and originality that keep up a living interest throughout. Those 
to whom| wood-carving is a luxury, will find Messrs, Rogers most willing to 
show what we have attempted to describe; and they will also see some 
magnificent specimens of the greatest master in wood-carving, Grindling 
Gibbons, 





In a letter to the Zimes the Baron Marochetti explains that he would 


have exhibited a full-sized model of his design for the Wellington monu- 
ment, if the competition had been thrown open by Lord John Manners. He 
has been a candidate for the work from the day when it was first decided 
that such a monument should be erected. He did not take part in the 
limited competition proposed by Sir William Molesworth, or in the general 
competition Seasend te Sir Benjamin Hall, mainly, because in both cases the 
model was to be small; and the effect of the real monument cannot be an- 
ticipated from such models. Lord John Manners has neither visited the 
Baron’s design nor sent for his plans; he has selected other artists. Mean- 
while his statue is at present exhibited in Apsley House Garden: “It was 
my intention to represent Victory sitting on the steps of the door of the 
tomb, bidding adieu to her favourite son, and taking back the sword which 
she had lent him,—this is the statue now exhibited, and, though prepared 
for a peculiar site, a change of position in the figure will adapt it to any 


other, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, JUNPF 7. 
Bankrupts.—Wi1tusamM Banrox, St. Martin’s-le 1, hosier—Samver Vriuie- 
BLincur, Baldwin’s Gardens, Leather Lane, : nor Framprox, Harrow 


Wirners, jeweller—Joun Acock, 


Road, Paddington, tailor—Joux 
iston-upon-Hull, boot-manufacturer— 


Cheltenham, builder—Werstey Hayes, K 
Tuomas Heaps, Macclesfield, silk-throwster 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Lavrie, Gi 
Wine-merchant—M’'NeIL, Glasgow, ! 


w, manufacturer—Campbett, Leith, 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 'UNE 10, 

Bankr upts.—Joux Locxnart Morton, Finch Lane, City, merchant—Ricuarp 
Cor.ess, Liverpool, grocer—Laurgnce Kxiout, Mark Lane, City, wine-merchant 
—Heyry Cuarzes Suersorn, Abingdon, Berkshire, grocer—Grorck FRaMPrTon, 
Harrow Road, Paddington, tailor—Wi11amM Bowack, Paul Street, Finsbury, 
builder—Curisrorner Tuomas Green, Colet Place, Commercial Road, Saint 


| George’s East, oil and colourman—Henry Ne.tson Hvones, Broughton, Wrexham, 


joiner—Marx Tower, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturer—GrorcE 
Empson, Manning Street, Edgeware Road, victualler—Joun Goopatt, Belmont 
Wharf, York Road, King’s Cross, timber-merchant—Joun CuHaagurs Stones and 
Joun Sawyer, Sheffield, tool-manufacturers—Benzamin Jounson, Epworth, Lin- 
colnshire, builder—Grorce Osman Butt, Wellington Place, Holloway, draper—THo- 
mas Balter, Shrewsbury, wine-merchant—Cuarces Margsnatt, Devonport, priater. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





















































































| Saturd .) Monday. | Tuesday. Weines, Thurs. | Fridays. 
3 per Cent Console ....ccsccecseeess 92 93g 934 93 93} 938 
Ditto for Account . ee eee 92 934 _ ost 93, o4 
3 per Cents Reduced 92 924 92 22 2 92g 
New 3 per Cents ..... 91 91k ol 92¢ 92 93 
Long Annuities -— —— — — -—— 
Annuities 1885 ........ —_ —_ v7 17} 17 —_ 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . | 220 219 221) 220 «| 221) 219 
India Stock, 10} perCent . i— —_— | «= —_ —_ —— 
Exchequer Hills, 1}d. per diem. ; 2 22 23 25 25 23 
Exchequer Bonds, 1854 ........ /|— — = — _— — 
India Bonds 4 per Cent . -— 9 dis -- 3 | —_ a 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Baie «.ccccsveseocesss .Ct. -—— DOU scccecocconcessed 4ip.ct -—— 
Belgian .. - —_— Mexican . - 18 
Ditto..... - _— Peruvian ....... 85 
Brazilian... — 100 Portuguese 1853. 423 
Huenos Ayres — | 76 Kussian 1044 
Chilian ..... - 993 Sardinian $1 
Danish - —_ Spanish ... 42 
DURES oo cccccccccscscceccs - —_ Ditto New Deferred 293 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders os 62 Ditto Pas 7 
DIGS oc cccccccccccccccces _- 9 Turkish...... 70 
POMC . cccccccccsccccces -in—-_ Venezucla 39} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwarse— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter | ony Australasian .........++0: “a 8 
Caledonian...... | 784 Hritish North Americ | 57 
Chesterand Holy 47 Clty ..rccccccccccces —- 
Eastern Counties ° 54} Colonial .....6.eceeeee iS 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ } —- Commercial of London ......... 17} 
Glasgow and South-Western. 4 = Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd.! 133 
Great Northern ..........000505 ; 100 LONGON 2... .csesesreeseresevees — 
Great South. and West.Ireland.; 105 London and County... 29 
Great Western.. 5a London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia) 22 
Lancashire and Y 88} London Joint Stock..... . ool aif 
Lancaster and Carlisle 83 London and Westminster . ee 50} 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast} 1103 National Bank .........+++ os _— 
London and Blackwall ......... | 64 National Provincial -— 
London and North-Western... 89} } New South Wales.. -— 
London and South-Western..../ 89 Oriental .....0ceeeeee 36} 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln 343 Provincial of Ireland. ! 72 
Bidtaed .nccccccesecccccccseces | 954 South Australia... 30 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| Union of Australia. 504 
North British..........sse+.+s | 534 Union of London... 25 
North-Eastern—Herwick,..... 87 Umlty...cccccsesccescsece — 
North-Eastern—York ......... 70} Western Bank of London......, 323 
Oxford, Wor. & W olverhampton) 30 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ...... | oe East and West India .........+- 121) 
Scottish Midland, . —_— London ..... erece eovece 80 
South Eastern and ry | 65) St. Katherine . | a4 
Eastern of France...... eee a4 VACCOFIM co cccecseccssonssencs 99 
East Indian -— MIscELLANEOUsS— | 
— Australian Agricultural,....... | 29} 
Grand Trunk of Canada......} 34} British American Land... : — 
Great Indian Peninsular .... | 98 GUROED cccccosoccccoces ! 112 
Great Western of Canada M4j Crystal Palace . 208 | 1g 
Paris and Lyons ......++s08+- | 334 Electric Telegraph .... } — 
Mines— | General Steam.... | oo 
Australian, ...cccccccececeeees See London Discount .. 3 
Brazilian Imperial..... —_— National Discount..........005. | 3h 
Ditto St. John del Rey, . 104 Peninsular and Oriental Steam, | 80 
Cobre Copper......++++ -| 38} Royal Mail Steam | 65 
Rhymney Iron. 22 South Australian ... 37 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 10. 




















’ : ’ ’ ‘. ‘ 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Pine ....+. 52to 55 Pine...... 65 to 66 | Indian Corn. 
BERD coccee o— 0 Foreign,R. 42— 50 Peas, Hog... 37—~—40 | Oats, Feed.. 
Red,JNew. 45 —47 White F. 59 —63 Maple .... 38— 41 | Fine.... 4 
Pim . 26. i8—50 | Rye ......+. 32—35 White .... 41—43 Poland ... 
White Old 0— 0) Barley...... 28—32; Blue...... Oo— 0| Fine 
Fine ....++ 0— 0 Malting .. 0— ©| Beans, Ticks 36— 40 Potato 
New «5. 48—52 | Malt, Ord... 58—64' Harrow... 42—47 Fine..., 2 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Por the Week ending June 4 } Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... S30. Sd. | Bye .cccces 379. 7d.) Wheat.... 50s. 24, | Rye ....... 330. od, 
Barley ... 3 68 Beans...... 47 © | Barley.... 33 1 | Beans......45 0 
Oats .....-. 2 1 POMS 22.000. 40 5 | Oats...... 25 2 4 Peas...soee 41 66 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS 
Town -made Os. to Sie. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. dos. 
BecOnS «06. c ce ccceccceeeeeeece o— 4 | Carlow, 4/. 18s. to 5i. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 34 — 36 | Bacon, Irish ........++. per cwt. 508, — 60s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 31 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+ + 7% — 8 
American ....... per barrel 30 — 31 - 4 — 70 
Camedia ..cccoccccccccccs 30 — 31 86 — 06 
Bread, 6d. to 8d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 5s, 6d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anp Leapen mace.” Carrie Mancer.” | Heap or Carrie at ree 
aa | 














d 8. « a. a. ad aad CarTLe-MaRker 
Reef... 3 2to3 8to4 0 .... 4 4t04 6 tod 10 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 8—4 2—4 6 wore 42 Bm 4 B55 2 5 ee 966 
Veal... 3 4—4 0—4 8 40—48-—5 2 10,390 
Pork... 3 4—4 0—4 8 o 38 C—4 O— 6 6! 524 
Lamb. 48-5 O—5 8 .... 5 O—5 S8S—6 4/ Pigs 270 > 160 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS | WooL 
Weald of Kent Pockets. «+ 908. to 110s Down Tege ...-++-00 16d. to ltd 
Mid and East Kent ditto. 9 — 160 Half-bred We rs. -M— 1 
Sussex ditto.......se00 -» 86 — 100 | Leicester Fleeces lit — oo 
Farnham ditto .. o-— 0 Combing Skins -b — 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 
SMirerigep. WV wITRCHAPEL Ccmprntanrnd. 


720. CO 788. secccerecs « 84s. to 90s BGs. to 92s, 


7 — 80 









— 60 60 — 80 
oo — 0 o— 0 o— 0 
5 — 110 105 0—C = ('2112 100 — 106 
24 BB nescccccese 22 =— 26 30 — 34 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GROCERIES 
pergal. 4s. 9d.to 5s. 6d. 
5 8 3 


| 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per!b. 2s. 3d.to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum... 
















Congou, fine +-2 1 —2 6 | Brandy, Best Brands..... — 6 

Pekoe, flowery 4 0—5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © 5 — © t} 
In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt.49 0 — 60 © 

Coffee ,fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. 0d. to 96s.0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary ........! 52s. Od. to 55s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.56 6 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 48s. 0d. to 75s. Od.) TOWD oo ccceecsees 6 0— @O 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina., 20s, 0d. to 25s. 6¢.| Rape Oil, English refined 35 0 — 39 © 
Sugar, Muscovado,average... 26s. 8id | Brown.... +37 O— OO 
WestIndia Molasses .... 138. Od.to 17s. 6¢,| Linseed Oil.... 6-00 
POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil, o—d4 0 

Kentand Essex Regents..ton, 0s.to 0# | Palm O81... ..06-seeeseee ;o— 0 
9 Shaws o-—- 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 0 

York Regents —i10 Coals, Hetton.......++ 17 3 = OO 
Scotch ,, «+. - @o! TOOB occ ceccececeee oo — 0 t 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 

Last wee but three of HENRY THE FIFTH, which 

will be withdrawn after Sarunpay, 9th Jviy, NEVER TO BE 
REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT. 

On Mowvay, and during the week, will be pr ted 
Shakespeare's historical play of HENRY THE FIFTH 
Commencing at 7 o'clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean ; 
Cuorvs, Mrs. C. Kean. Toconclude with anew Farce, in 
one act, entitled IF THE CAP FITS. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—It 











is 


respectfully announced that the FOURTH CONCERT | 


will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monpay 











Evenine next, the 13th of June. Programme—Sinfonia in 
G. minor (Mozart Concerto in E. flat—Harp, Madlile. Mo 
esner, Parish Alvars ; Overture, (Mendelssohn) ; Sinfonia Pas 
torale (Beethoven Overture, Zampa (Hérold). Vocal 
Performers, Madame Clara Novello and Malle; Artét. Con 
ductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus To commence 
at8o’clock. Tickets, l5s.; to be had of Messrs. A Ny 
Hoxurer, and Lvcas, 210, Regent Street 
Mouste AL UNION.—On Tue sday, June 
bist, JOACHIM and Mad. SCHUMAUN. On Tuesday 
June 28th, the Direc 


WIENIAWSKI and RUBINSTEIN, 
1 


tor’s Grand Matinée), and on Tues¢ 5th, JOACHIM 






y, duly 








and RUBINSTEIN (che last performance in England of. the 
latter rhere will be NO Matinée June 4th. Members 
who have omitted to pay their subscriptions, are reque l 
to do so forthwith 
J ELLA, Director, 20, Harley Street 
wit TSUN HOLIDAYS.—SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM OPEN FREE EVERY 
DAY from 10 till 6, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed 
lay = nings from 7 till 10, 
By order of the Committee of Counc m Ed i 
EXHIBITION NOW “OPE 
Messrs. DICKENSON having been intruste Il byt 
Proprietors with the loan of the various tures a r 





traits executed in their Establishment, |! 
that for the NEXT MONTH they are on P UBLIC EXHI 
BITION .—Admittance, One Shilling.—114, New Bond st 


YRYSTAL PALACEW—ROYAL 





/ ITALIAN OPERA CONCEKTS.—The THIRD of t 
SERIES will take place on Weonespay Next, the 15th 
stant, When the following artistes will appear—M ' 
Lotti, Didiée, Calderon, Marai, and Penco. Sigr G 
doni, Debassini, Graziani, Neri Baraldi, Tagliafi Pr 

Zelger, Lucchesi, and Tamberlik, his first appexrance 
Crystal Palace this Season. Conductor—Mr. Costa rh 
Programme will be duly announced. Open at Ten, Concert 
at Thre« 

Admission free by Two Guinea Season Tickets, or by ( 
Guinea ditto, and payment of Half-a-Crown; by Day 1 
kets, 7s. 6d.; or if purchased on or before the l4th inst 


2s. 6d. extra. Ticketsmay be had at th« 
Ez xeter Hall, or of the usual agents 


HS DEL COMMEMORATION 
FESTIVAL. 


“The FULL REHEARSAL of the entire Band 


Reserved Seats, 
Crystal Palace 


with principal vocalists, will be held at the CRYSTAI 
PALACE, under the direction of Mr. Costa, on Saturnpay 
the 18th June, commencing at 1] o’Clock, or as near thereto 


as may be possible 

The portions of each day's selection to be rehearsed (in 
cluding solos as well as choruses,) will be taken in the order 
in which they stand in the Books of Words, viz 





and TE DEUM and SELECTION, for the first p 

Rehearsal, and ISRAEL IN EGYPT for the second part 
It is expected that the SECOND PART of the REHEAR 
SAL will commence between Half-past One and Tw 


o'Clock 

The doors of the Palace will be opened at Nine o’Clock 
Frequent Trains will run from London Bridge and Pimlico 
Stations from Eight o’Clock in the morning. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


By Two-Grinea Season Tickets, Free. 
By One-Guinea Season Tickets, on Payment of Har 
a-Crowy 


or if purchased before 
Sixrenct 


By Day Ticker, Hatr-a-Guinea; 
Tuverspay, June 16, Seven SHiLtines anp 
The whole of the Area will be open to holders of the pre 
ceding Tickets. Reserved Seats will be provided in the 
Galleries only, Half-a-Crown extra. 

Tickets are now ready for issue at the Crystal Palace, 
at Exeter Hall, 

Cheques, or Post-office orders, at cither Office, to be madk 
payable (if the latter, at the Chief Office,) to the order of 
Grorcz Grove, Esq. Secretary of the Crystal Palace 
Company. 

YDEL 


(RY STAL PALACEW—HAN 
COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL 
This GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL the preparations f 
which have been in progress for the past three years, will | 
held as follows— 
FUL - re _ ARSAL.Satvcrpay, June 18, commencing ¢ - = 


and 











MESSIAH.......<> ..»«Monpay, » 20, 

TE DEU x“, &e.. .Wepnespay, ,, 22, - _ 

ISRAEL in EGYP T. .-Faipay, , 24, en at 1 
A considerable portion of the Orchestra has been recon 

structed, and greatly enlarged and improved. It now pre 

sents a clear frontage of two hundred and sixteen feet, or 


double the diameter of the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral 
The performers (professors and amateurs) have been s« 
lected with the greatest care from the principal orchestras, 
and from the leading Choral Societies, the Cathedral Choirs, 
and musical institutions of this and other countries. It will 
afford some idea of the extent of the gigantic orchestra 
which will be assembled for this memorable occasion—an 
occasion which will not recur for a century—to state, that 
it will comprise 242 violins and violas, 120 violoncellas and 
double basses, with about 100 wind and other instruments, 
which, with about 2700 choralists, will form an aggregat« 
considerably beyond Three Thousand Performers. 
Solo Vocalists already engaged. 
Madame Clara Novello. Mr. Sims Reeves 
Miss Dolby. Signor Belletti. 
Condactor—Mr. Costa. 
Arrangements for Admission. 





To the 


and Chorus, | 


aa ron r Tir ‘ 

Qo UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
kJ COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 

Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 

and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi 

ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 





and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
EC, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


London, June 1, 1859. 





























GOcrETY for the DISCHARGE and 
4 RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney 
Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabby Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A 
Aud s—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 
At a Meetin f Governo held in Craven Street, on 
W NI y, the Ist day of J l tl ses of 16 peti 
t s red fw li w P ve 11 
iv n h« Debtors, 
of ¥ i hav scharged 
fi Wales ’ ‘ 
wh ic 1 ry char with 
Socic was LM47/. 4s. 9 and the f ’ ion r 
ccive the last report :— 
M a ( mi per Me ( 
ms ar ived I ! Esq 
the Trea er, No. 1,1 k ¢ t, Te f ‘ 
in Bank Mes ( ks, D u s, H s ud by 
t ere v Cray St y ! 
ay 1 by th Ww ned to su th 
char ud w t . Wedn 
in every mo ! WM. A. B. LUNN 
t Pr t,3V LV 
| yooNowre’ LIF] ASSURANCI 
4 IETY, 6, New] street, I 
V 1 I 
A. ) 1s ru ¢ 
] I 1 \ 
1 Kt. H k.1 ‘ ( M i 
1.1 ( x I t 
Edward ¢ r i, 2 Fs 
I Cha I Au kK. Step! s Esq 
{ , 
Esq JJ r 
I i rts, Es }) i s 
i —W I I .D. Ox 
11,Q s t, 1 
S —B uni ! N 19, 1 
S H y You I No. 12,1 Strar 
A —James Jol jownes, | P.R.ALS 
Ss —A M I 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurar 
The LOWEST rates of Prem i n the MUTUAI 
SYSTEYN 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS l ry Fifth 
mounting to.. . ; £1,541 ) 
existence the Society has paid in 
id in reduction of Bonus Li 
ly. ° 
t sionary Bonuses have 1 ad 
Policies to the extent of 1,365,000 
The last Bk nus, declared in 1559, which 
averaged 65/. per cent on the Premiums 
Paid, amounted to i75 ) 
Policies in fore eves ° 7,818 
The Annual Income ex is 260.000 
In pursuance of the invariable practice of this Society, in 
the wets pee the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 
daysof grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, sul t to the payment of such 
Premium 
Assurances effected prior to 31st D be 1859, will par 
ticipate in the Division in 3066 
Prospectuses and full ps ulars may be obtain P 
| plication to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Se 








- . ’ am . 99 + _ 
\PAPPIN'S “SHILLING” RAZORS, 
a Warranted xl by the Makers 
MAPPIN’'S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Thr 
MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS suitable for Hard 
Shave well for ny 


MAPPLs 3 


Ge ntleman's 





Ve 
rs ft ‘We ird 





ars 


DRESSING 
TRAVELLING 
Leather Dressing 





CASES AND 





Case, 


























Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted 22 
Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 

fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket ym ple i 0 
Do do do vith addition of Writ 

Mat uls, Patent Ink complete 5 0 
Gentleman's very large with Dressing rand 

Writing Materials, 21 Artic les, Outside Pocket 7 
Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Dr« ng Bag, Pl te a 

Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles,complete 11 1 
Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted 

with every necessary, very handsome, complet - M5 
Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 13-in. Lined 

Silk, fitted with I4 Articles, Outside Pocket, com 

METER. convesccece erccvecccecscs coccese 3 26 
Morocco Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, Lined Silk, 

fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Po ket, complete id 
Do do do with addition of Writing 

Materials, Ink, and Light, « ompl te. A 5 5 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing 

15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete. . eeccccces 10 0 
Levant Leather Lady’s Writing and Dressing Bag 

15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com 

plete.. ° 13 0 
Levant Le ather L ady 8 Tra ave lling and. Dre ssing Bag, 

15 in. fitted very compk te, Silver Tops to Glass and 

Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, comple te 22 0 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
| 67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREBT, CITY, LONDON 
_ Manufactory— Qi EEn's CUTLERY Ww RKS, SHEFFIE 
URES TE! R* PAT 


| 
Rehearsals.—By Two-Guinea Season Tickcts free, or | 


by One Guinea Season Ticket and payment of Half-a-Crown ; | 


by Day Ticket, Half-a-Guinea, or if purchased before Tuvas 
pay, June 16th, 7s. 6¢. The whole of the Area will be open 
to holders of the preceding tickets. Reserved Seats will be 
provided in the Galleries only, at Half-a-Crown extra 

To the Performances.—Numbered Stalls, Two-and-a- Half 
Guineas the set, or One Guinea the set. A few of the front 
seats of the Gallery and raised seats in the Area at Five Gui 
neas the set, or Two Guineas for single tickets Unnum 
bered reserved seats, 25s. the set, or single tickets, Half-a 
Guinea. Early application for both of the above is recom 
mended 

Seats in the Nave,—Five Shillings each day 

Separate approaches will be provided for each class of 
tickets, and, to prevent inconvenience to visitors, the audi- 
en arrangements will be under the management of two 
hundred experienced stewards from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and other quarters. 

Tickets, and plans of seats, and full particulars, on per- 
sonal or written application, may be had at the Crystal 
Palace, or at Exeter Hall. Cheques or post office orders, 
the latter at the Chief Office,) to be made payable to the 
order of George Grove, Esq. Secretary of the Crystal Palace 


Company. 
GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 
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; body, while the requisite re 


Wwiite’s WOO MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects,is here avoided; a soft nage pe being worn round the 
pe is supplied by the 
LEVER fitting 








MOC-MAIN PAD and PAT with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 


the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 

A Single Truss, I6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6¢ 

A Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. fd.; postage, 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. 10d 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
BLASTic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for TARICOSE VEINS, al all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Toaey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, 
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ls. 8d 
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—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dig 
tine din amanner known only to H. Barepensacn. It 3 
tr ended for use in war? n climates, ona unt 
s id vsint,4 Li ute 
» toy ral *Disties) of Mewes te 
t, fa z Redmayne's. x 
Pe, RNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 
tuy, Ho t Buy COMPLETE FURNISHI* 
GUIDI with all Explanations, and Illustrated by - 
gravings, to be had ce, of P. and 8. Re 
Furniture Warchouses, 9, 10, 11, Finsbury Terra ty 
Road. Goods d free to any part of th 2 
exchanged if pproved. Inspec invited. N 
15/. Rose wood Walnut Drawing Room Suits \ - 
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TION rh irers of t ‘ i 
‘ ‘ uly 1 l to , 
is iuine t which bears 1¢ back lat “ 
Y W ul NBY 8 wellast f 
I for 
neck ev rot ft Genuil Sa 
ward a lat Lin 
us folk 8 l 
vey’s Sauce, prepared a eh 
tionto the w known labels pre 
by perpetual ir tion cl 
July, 185 lwards Street, I q 1 
I INNEI - 
IURE FLUII MAGNES(A 
has been for many years sanctioned by most 
nt of the Medical Profession, a an excel t 
r Acidities, Heart Headache, ¢ t,a 
n sa Mild Ap it is admirably 
Fema particularly during Pregnar Lity 
the Food of Infants from turning » juring 
stion. Combined with the Acidulated t 
or an scing Aperient Draught, ly 
agrecab ous. Prepared by Diyxevonp and 
Co ‘Dispensing Chemists and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New B ‘ 
and sold by all respectable chen ists throu ghout t Emy 
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U M 
BROWN 
This 














stain it from family grocers, or chemist 
inferior articles. The most wholesome 
s preferred to the best Arrow K 
I | simply with milk; Dinner or Su 
puddings, warm or cold, blancmange, cake, & and 
cially sui to the delicac of children 1 i 
Packets, l6o0z. 8d Paisley; 77a, Market Street, Ma 
ter; Dublin; and 23, Lronmonger Lane, London 
PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 
yperchire, BINGLEY, AND 
4 co.8 NEW TAaAtTTe and PENETRATI 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrma 
Spon and every description of Brush, Comb, and I 
fumery for the Toilet. The t h brushes s¢ mer thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and cican them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never ne loose . B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatme h q t 
s aps—sold in Tablets beari their names and tress) at 
each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
yer box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establish 
and 131, Oxford Rte eet, second and third do 
» Holl s Street, i ndon 
Qi’ CY years of suecess have proved 
beyond questi n hat ROWLANDS MAC ASSAR 
OIL possesses extraordinary properties for prou 
wth and improving and beautifying the Human Hai 
It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strength 
weak hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, 
curly, and glossy For children it is especially recommended 








as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, while its 
introduction inte the Nursery of Royalty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford t 
best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 3s. 6 ad 7 
Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d. ; and dout 
that size 2ls. per Botth 
See the words “‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,” &c. on ¢t 
»p a A. Rowland and Sons in red ink Sold at 
20 Hat ton Ga den, London, and by chemists and perf imers 
| \NDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms t 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both f 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome I I 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned . F'! 
Iron Bed is for Servants; every description of W 
Be dstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Bi Walnut 
free woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted w 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every d 


tion of Bedroom Furniture 


and 
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200M FURNI 
Bedstead 
196, Tottenham 
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ILLIAM BLACKWOOD an 
40, 000! POOR M. AR R IE ‘D WOME N 
he BRI : c 

TISH LYING-IN wOsPital “been admi wi ts Next week, 
walls, and have the ved suecour i 1 th 

at pain an pp ildbirth In l2mo 
The fu nds of this time-honoured institution are low - se 
inadequate to the mainte r f the H M \ R \ 
efficiency To those w " s of i J i 
etropolis, and, indeed, t tl ‘ ‘ st 
ge fare ‘of their poorcr suffering sisters, t “ y By \] PHONSE 
Board of Gover NOW APPEAL FOR AID AND As A - . . » 
—— 1s will be thankf ‘ \ \ } E 1 ADAM 1 CHARLES 
Fleet Street; or at the Hos] I 1 Stre I \ 
ee ER MA-| OQHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

CHINE BANI 1 

4 v ne ry. r T ‘ aA ra 
in aed NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ithe ; Hose and ti “ 
valves, 5 ‘ 
rubt Be 7 rene MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK, 
joes, Se i ‘ YONATI 
fate Dodie, 1 and ¢ . N 
sole cor India tl 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 








USED IN THE ROY LAUNDRY “ Pwo l is | . t bey 
" HER MAJES1 LAUNDPRI 4 I ! , \ pei- 
rH} INEST STAI { SH EVI l x rob p sM Pa 
‘ 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH mtr _ _ 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
Salt by all Grocers, &°. 8 FEVEREL, 
\ HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON, 
ve PPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE By G Mens - 
and TABLE CUTLERY lu 3 N 
*MAPPIN BROTHERS, M vt rs by - 
ply t uur i ee eee 2 Show OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND 
Ta 8, K v ‘ London J tain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATI THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
and TABLE CUTLERY \ which is transmitted S nd ¢ super Edit post & > 
dire M Afa 2 ‘ WwW = - . ‘ ] 
81 I ID kK Lily 
. I r ! Pa I ‘ 
£ £ £ £ ta ! W bu 
12 Tat Forks, best q ty 11 14 ¢ 00 
12T Spoons, dit 11 214 0 ¢ 1 " wa ble ec 
12 1 1 to 1 7 2 4 ‘ i4 = with sie ‘ rf 
2D s s, ditte 1 7 2 2402 . WW aang: Radley acy ee 
12 Te tt 016 01 170 11 . 
2 Sauce I +r : , om ; { ish .. 7 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto 6 one 01 n very Way of w it a healthy 
4 Salt Spx ilt bow 8 01 i elp r¢ is ry fe by wl 
1 Mus S litt & ¢ é 1 lie } I li the charn 
1 Pair S r Tongs > > - Ly e sty 1 “ s ref 1 by 
1 Pair Pish Carvers . a 110 0 114 0 1 18 stration i te = sn te - whela 
as Miter Knife, Git80...000 © ee Sse c176 1 06 | speech, open and fresh.”—Eram 
6 Egg Spoons ME) cccce 01 60150 0180 1210) 
Complete Serv 7Ise2 4 pee AND SOUTH. 
— tof — . ey an By the f** Ma sarton Rutl &e. 
oO Set of 4 Corner Dishes s,) a8 oO » aie ent Gm . 
Set of 4 Dish ( cone viz. 12 und 2 M-inch Third a “i bai . t 8x0. V 
1 10s Cruct Frame, 4 ¢ Tea and ¢ ° un 
fee Service ’ 10s ‘ y ivings, with ceteeemeens 
sein oem Per Pow’ Ordinary Mediem — Best AURORA LEIGH ; a Poem. 
cual ; Quality ar ey By E: n Barrer Brown 
2 Dozen Full-s Table Knives Fourth and Cheaper Edit with Portrait, feap. 8v« 
Ivory Handles ......... » tt 4&0 } 0 4120 7s. This da 
iL D n Full-size Chees tt 14 1M 211 — ~ 
1 Pair Kegular Meat Carvers 076 Ol 15 ¢ , : ; : 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto Be 012 16 ¢ MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers 7 11 5 
1 Steel for Sharpening ( 040 0 60 DAVENPORT DUNN. 
Complete Servic 4. 6 18 ¢ > 166 \ ae OF OUR as 
Messrs. Marvin's Table Kn still maintain their unri Bogen : a 
valled super its all theit bla s, b ing inal « own Shef Au ol Harry Lorrs xe. 
field man ture, are of the very fir ag yt with secure In 1 8vo. vol. price 23s. with 44 Illustration by H. K 
Ivory Han , which do ) ymae se in he water id Browne 
the differe in pri sioned solely the superior 
thick fthe ly ry Handles 
MAPEIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68-King William Street, City ROBERT MORNAY: a Novel. 
London; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery We Shefticld 
By MAX Ferret 
[DERANGEMENT OF THE 8 STOMACH 1 vol, price 9 
AND BOWELS. HOLLOWAY'S PILLS The sud ‘A striking and erful pro tion, at once pro- 
den manner in which the hot weather has visited us will be eee A tho ug zhtf r al brilliantly imaginative.’ 


lany The liver 


Mo 









mach, and bowels will each feel its effects. Kut in ‘ htfe tvle about this book that 
of irregularities the use of Holloway's justly ccle- ‘ s ul i ; 
pills speedily remove the most unpleasant attacks of | M@y Attract he reader who seeks fo 
ls speedily n 1 a 3 
tery, biliousness, acidity of the stomach, sick somethin cial rhose who object to 
ache, debility, want of appetite, and drowsiness—pu the serious tions, may find ample 
the blood, and giving energy and a healthy tone to the | amusement ptions that abound in 
tem. For pimples, blotches, and all skin eruptions, there } this sparkling m Sun. 
‘ » s t , 
nethis we — a ‘ane co ling oes seg <b 04 os fest a rere is a e wholesome spirit in this volume, 
mono g h nbs : “ tic for the om | which contains a story well balanced in all its parts 
108 ient cosmetic ‘ace | ¥ 
7 * . The book, which is a first novel of rtain promise, 




















" LE erm | contains not a few capital sketc! onall life, and some 
P af _ MOB ~~ lar Tee 64 pa | shrewd satire upon the insincerities of fashion,”— 
rice 2 . free by ost, a pular Treatise, ges, | raminer. 
MHE NATURAL REGENER: ATION of | “As far as delineations of character in this ex- 
the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. Practically illus- | ceedingly clever book are concerned, it is difficult to | 
trating the effectual cure, without medicine, of Indi- | speak too hi of the vigour, truth, and freshness 
geetion, (dyspepsia habitual Constipation, Flatu- | which distingu em Literary Gazette, 
lency, Acidity, Palpitatic ft Heart, Torpidity of | a 
the Liver, bilious Headaches, Nervousness, 'Bilio yus- 
ness, General Debility, Cough, Asthma, ¢ oo on, MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, 
Despondency, Spleen, &c., without Pills, Purgatives, | AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, and CONJUROR, 
or Medicines of any kind, "by a simple, pleasant, and Written by Hptserr. 
infallible means, adapted to the general reader 2 vols st &vo. 21s. 
London: Mann NePHews, Booksellers, 39, Cornhill. “ Most diverting, an many respects, really in- 
| structive Memoirs, which have been well put into Eng- 
Just publis s. free b vost Ss. p we 
\ECO eased, De. ee Sy 8 — | lish by Mr, Wraxail."—Chronicle, 
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DR. THORNE ; a Novel. 
By ANTHONY 3 meg 
Third and Cheaper Edition, price 5s, 
*We can promis a hearty ener to all who under- 


} 
rd 
1€ Cura- 


tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of E . 

those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- | t@ke ‘Dr. Thorne,’—a laugh that does go od to the 

stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva- | /@2ugher, not cynical and cruel, but he arty and sym- 

ting can es. Illustrated with cases compiled from the | Pathetic, and there are so few books now-a~ elent that 

note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner of | ™#ke us laugh. * Doctor TI is an excellent no- 
= vel, and as such we commend it to our readers,”— 


all Booksellers, | 4theneeum. 








ACK I lon LONGMAN and CO. 
CuarMan and Hauy’s Advertisements continued, 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVELS. 
I e who are in the habit of reading N s it 
y to say that Mr. Trollope is one of t 
t amusing of authors.”—Zimes, M 23 
rHE SECOND EDITION O} 
THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. 
By Anruony Troiiorr 
Author of **‘ Dr. Thorne,” Barchester Towers,” Se, 
cr n h} produce ul 
nove M 1 ble writ 
I .a exceedingly 
l ta hei 
i ira t s h grea 
" r W ife tha 
\ that Mr. Trollop 
London : CHAPMAN and HALI 
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blishe« 


\EVENTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 














rREATMENT of DISEASE by MEANS 
WATER By Anprew Henpenson, M.R.C.S 
mabe ft Pathologica et London, Con- 
gS s pathic Esta- 
ment. 
Lor Ilenry Rensuaw, 396, Strand, 
On TI lay next in feap. 8vo price 5s. cloth, 
> kX 101 LE¢ TIONS by SAMU EL RO- 
GERSs of Px nal and Conversational Inter- 
se with Chark , Burke, Grattan, Por- 
I Horne T Ae, Ueyrand, Lord Erskine, 8in 
Walter 8 Lord Grenville, and the Duke of Wel- 
gton with a Preface by Samvet Rooers. Edited 
Mr. Rog Nephew, WILLIAM SHARPE 
London: Loyeman, Brows, and Co, 
| ANDEL FES! IVAL.—Price Sixpence. 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH The words complete, 
with all the Ai “Re itatives, and Duets. Edited by 
Joun Bisnor, of Che itenham Also, uniform with the 
ib rael in Egypt,” price 6d. N.B. Ask for 
John B Edition. “ Messiah, ” complete, Ls, 4d, 
and : hag Egypt,” complete, 2s * Dettin- 
en Te Deun 
London: Roperr Cocks and Co. New Burlington 
Street 
ANSARD’S DEBATES at 5/, 5s,— 
By recent arrangements “ Hansard’s Debates,”’ 
are published at a fixed sessional subscription, Con- 
ditions: 1. That the subscription is sessional—2 
Phat the subscription shall not exceed 5/. 5s. for each 
ion—3. That the subscription is due when the 
publication of the debates of the session is complete— 
i. That the work shall be delivered in weekly parts or 
in volumes at the residence of the subscriber, or in 
any part of the United Kingdom within the limit 
of the book post, free of charge. 
Office, 23, Paternoster Row 
NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, 


( ) ohh y" iis b nae: 


LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, and POPULAR 
INFORMATION, 
Te be Illustrated by 
rENNIEL, MILLAIS, HABLOT 
C. KEENE, WOLP, Xc. &e. 
Will be published every Saturday, Price Threepence 

The First Number will appear on the 2d f July. 

All literary arrangements will be made by the Editor 
who is to be addressed for the present, through th 
Publishers, Messrs. Brapeury and Evans, at their 
Offices, Bouvet treet, Fleet Street. The Publish- 
ers will also receive Orders for the Miscellany itself; 
anda limited number of Advertisements for insertion 
in the Wr rapper to be issued with it regula ** OncE 
A Week.’ 


LEECH, K, 


BROWNE, 








TO LONDON | ADVERTISERS. 
On Saturpay, 2d Jury, will appear ~ First Number 
of a Weekly local Journal, 
HATHAM NEWS, and ROC HESTE R, 
/ STROOD, BROMPTON, and GILLINGHAM 
ADVERTISER. 
Price ONE PENNY. 
of the paper has been fixed at the now 


The price 
in the belief that the ceneral sup- 


popular PENNY, 


port of the townspeople will insure success at that 
very modest charge. ’ 
To Advertisers, the PENNY price and consequent 


and it is be- 


large circulation must be all important ; 
own local 


lieved that they will warmly support their 


** Advertiser.” The terms for Advertisements hav 
been fixed at a very reasonable rate. Ordinary Adver- 
tisements will be charged according to sca! A large 
reduction when a number of insertions ordered. 


Servants wanting Places, ls. 

Communications and Articles of Intellize 
Advertisements, should be forwarded as 
week as possible. 

Printing and 
Chatham. 

London Agents: 
paper and Advertising Agents, 
Piccadilly. 


and 


in each 


nee, 





Publishing Office, 58, High Street, 
neral News- 
W.C, and 


Criayrow and Sox, Ge 
265, Strand, 
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EORGE CANNING and his TIMES. 
By Avoustvs GRANVILLE STAPLETON 
London : Jou w. PARKER and Son, wn Strand. 
: w ready, price 3s. 6d. ¢ 
ILLIAM BURKE, the “AUTHOR of 
“ JUNIUS”; an Essay on his Era, By Jz- 
LINcER C. Symons, Barrister-at-law. 
Surrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


In post 8vo, with a big 3 by Arrowsmith, 


Pst IMPRESSIONS of the NEW 
WORLD on Two Travellers from the Old in the 
Autumn of 1858. 
London; Loneman, Brown, and Co. 








t out, 
IFE AND IN MORTALITY; 
or Thoughts on Being 
Published by Hotyoake and Co, 147, "Fleet Street, 
London. 





Just published, price 6: ’ 
HE FINE ARTS IN iTALY, in 
their Religious Aspect; Letters from ‘Rome, 
Naples, Pisa, &e. By Arm. Coquerren jun. Trans- 
lated from the French by Epwarp and Emiiy Hie- 
GINSON. 
Loudon: E. T. Wurrrtetp, 178, Strand. 


In small 8vo. price 6s. the Second Edition of 
ors chiefly on OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORIES; from Texts in the Sun- 
day Lessons. By Joun Hamppen Gurney, M.A. 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SERMONS on TEYTS from the GOSPELS and 
EPISTLES for particular SUNDAYS. 6s. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo I Place. 


This day, ‘fep 8vo. 
A SELECT GL OSSARY OF ENGLISH 








WORDS USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIF- 
FERENT from their PRESENT. By Ricuarp Cur- 
neEvIx Trencn, D.D. Dean of Westminster. 

By the same Author, 
ENGLISH : Past and Present. Fourth Edition. 4s. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, Eighth Edition. 


3s. 6d. 

PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. Fourth 
Edition. 3s. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ROME AND THE POPE, 
Now ready in ] vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


7 ROMAN QUESTION. By E. 


Anout. Translated from the French by IH, C. 
Coarr. (Suppressed in France.) 

* One a the most pungent productions of the day.” 
— Times, May 26. 

** Intolerably witty, and mercilessly truthful.”— 
Daily News, May 3. 

““M. About descends into the darkness, and seizes 
upon the vulture of this national Prometheus.”— 
Athenwum, May 14. 

W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, 
Burlington Arcade ; ; and 69, King’s s Road, Bri 


A COMPANION TO “COMMON OBJECTS OF 
T ad cou — ~ 








Price ls. board 
UR WOODLAN DS, HEATHS, AND 
HEDGES. With many Illustrations. 
New Editions are also’ready, price 1s. each, of 
ae ig —, of the COUNTRY By 
Rey. J. G. 

COMMON ‘OBIE CTS of the SEA-SHORE. :By 
Rev. J. G. 

WILD F LOW TERS : how to Find and Gather them. 
(2s.) By Srencer Tnomson. 

Fine Editions of all the above, with the Illustra- 
tions printed in Colours, price 3s. 6d. each, bound in 
cloth, are also to be had. 

London : Rovriepcr, Warnes, and Rovrience, 

Farringdon Street. 


POPULAR TALES BY F. E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 


RANK FARLEIGH: 
the Life ofa Private Pupil. 
33. 6d. cloth gilt. 


2. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL; or the Railroad of 
Life. 3s. boards; 4s. cloth gilt. 


3. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 2s. 6d. boards ; 
3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


4. 
THE COLVILLE FAMILY. Cuts by 
Purz. ls. 6d. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
Axruvur Hatt, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 





or Scenes from 
2s. 6d. boards ; 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Illustrations, 


SIXTEEN YEARS’ OF AN ARTIST'S 


LIFE in MOROCCO, SPAIN, and the CANARY 

ISLANDS. By Mrs. Ex.izasern Murray. 

** Mrs. Murray’s book is like her painting, luminous, 
rich, and fresh. We welcome it, (as the publi¢ will 
also do,) with sincere pleasure.”—Atheneum, 


Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C, Jeaffre- 


son. Author of ** Novels and Novelists,” &c. 


A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author 
of ** The Discipline of Life,” &c. 1 vol. With Illus- 
trations by Brinker Fesrrer. 7s. 6d. bound. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By 


Francis Francis, 3 vols, ‘with Illustrations by 
Lrecn. 


** A capital Sporting Novel.”—Chroniele. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS: By 
the Author of *‘ Sidney Grey.” 3 vols. 
Hvrst and Briackert, Publishers, (Successors to 
Ii. Cotsvry) 13, Great Marlborougl: Street. 








— ae Banna Eaitis 
Now ready, Second Editio’ 
|) R. DO D ; 8 PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPANION, containing the NEW PARLIA- 
MENT. Royal 32mo. morocco gilt. 
Waurraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


NEW VOLU ME. | hone AUTHOR OF 





This day, on _8v0. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
YRICS OF LIFE. By Frepertc W. 


Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and Author of “* Eric,” &c. 
Cambridge: Macmittan and Co.; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 


RELIGION IN CHINA. BY — REV. 
x DS EPH EDKINS, B. 
». Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra 
HE R E Lit IOUS CONDITION of the 
CHINESE, with Observations on the Prospect 
of Christian Conversion amongst that People. By the 
Rev. Josern Epxtins, B.A. 
London: Rovrieper, Warnes, and Rovr ener, 
Farringdon Street. 





“This day 8vo. 1s. 
NOTES on the DEFENC ES of GREAT 
i BRITAIN and IRELAND against FOREIGN 
IN VASION—embracing the only General and Sys- 
tematic Plan for the Permanent Protection of this 
Country, proposed in recent Times. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Suaw Kennepy, C.B. Colonel of the 47th Regt. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


FOR THE ‘CONTINENT, &c. 
I ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK.— 


English, French, Italian, and German. 18mo. 





3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH  GER- 
MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and 
THE RHINE to SWITZERLAND, Map. Post 
8vo. 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY. 
—THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZ- 
BURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and THE DA- 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA, Map. Post 
8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
THE ALPS of SAVOYJand PIEDMONT. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE,—NOR- 
MANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH ALPS, 
DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALU- 
SIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GAL- 
LICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &c. Maps. 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL,—LIS- 
BON, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 
SOUTH TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME 
ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, FLORENCE, VE- 
NICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUC- 
CA, and TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’ARNO., 

Maps. Post 8vo. }2s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— 
THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, 
HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &ec. Maps. Post 
8vo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — THE 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—THE NILE, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, and THEBES, Map. 
Post 8vo. 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PA- 
LESTINE.—The PENINSULA of SINAI, EDOM, 
andthe SYRIAN DESERT. Maps. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 24s. 

HANDBOOK FOR INDIA.—BOMBAY 
and MADRAS. Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s, 

HANDBOOK FOR GREECE. —THE 
IONTAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and 
MACEDONIA. Maps. Post 8vo. Lis. 

HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NOR- 
WAY AND SWEDEN. Maps. Post 8vo. Lis. 

HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA. —FIN- 
LAND and ICELAND, Maps. Post 8vo. 12s, 

FOR ENGLAND. 

HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON, 
With a Clue Map. I6mo. 5s. 

HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUS- 
SEX. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s, 

HANDBOOK FOR SURREY,. HANTS, 
mg A THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, 
AND SOMERSET. Maps. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK FOR DEVON and CORN- 
WALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
June 1859. 


AND ITS 


DORSET, 





—— 


Ix Monruty Parts, 
price 6d. each. 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 
Comprising the Stories of some of the most Eminent 
Writers in “ Bentley's Miscellany,” 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





S$ 
Price 5s, 21st Thousand, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDs. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Price 63. 4th Edition, with Illustrations, 


BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 








Price 4s. Sixth Edition, with 19 Illustrations, 
SERMONS IN STONES ; 
OR SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
By Dominick M‘Cavstanp, LL.D. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, 





Price 5s, neatly bound, 
AUGUSTUS SALA’S JOURNEY DUE 
NORTH. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Price 5s. neatly bound, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE 
CLERKS. 


“ Of all Mr. Trollope’s novels, perhaps the greatest 
ability is displayed in ‘ The Three Clerks,’ a really 
brilliant tale of official life.”— 7imes. 

Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Price 5s. neatly bound, 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 
Choice Selections from ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 
Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Price 6s. handsomely bound, 


MY LITERARY LIFE; 
With Selections from my Favourite Poets and Prose 
Writers. 
By Mary Russert Mrrrorp. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Price 5s, each, neatly bound, 
MISS MANNING'S POPULAR 
STORIES. 
VILLAGE BELLES. 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Price 2s. 6d, neatly bound, 


RITA: an Autobiography. 


Ricnarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





To be completed in 40 Parts, a part to be published 
every fortnight price 6d. with a beautiful Engraving 


to each part, 


THIERS'’S HISTORY 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Part I. on June l5. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Durlington Stree 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 













London: Printed by " JosErn CLayTon, of 265, Strand, in ti 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the officé of Josx 
Tox, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Preeingt of Wh 
in the City of London; and publistied by the ¢ 
Josern CLarroy, at 9, Wellingtom Street, in tt 
of the Savoy, Stra nd, in the County of Mid 
Sarcevay, lith Jena l939 
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